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INTEODTJCTOET NOTE. 



In 1877 I published, in Egypt, ■what I called an Egyptian 
Calendar. It amused and interested friends, and met 
with a very kind reception from a limited public in 
England. In compiling it I endeavoured to reproduce 
from the popular native almanacs, published annually at 
Cairo, such portions as, it appeared, might be of interest or 
use to general readers. 

For several years past I have been urged by friends 
to publish a similar Calendar. But circumstances have 
hitherto rendered this impracticable. In view, however, 
of the great annual influx of visitors, especially British 
and American, to Egypt, and of our closer connection 
with the Nile Valley, and believing that the Calendar 
may be of some practical use, I have now prepared 
a fresh edition, which I venture to offer to readers of 
the English-speaking world. 

The Egyptian population (the language of which is 
now exclusively Arabic) consists of a large majority of 
Mohammedans and a small minority of Kopts. The 
Kopts make use of a solar calendar which is of great 
antiquity, and is still for many purposes used by the 
people generally. The Muslim year is lunar, and con- 
sequently shorter by eleven days than the Koptic, and our 
own. It is more convenient, therefore, that the Koptio 
year should occupy the more prominent place. It 
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coincides accordingly with portions of two Muslim, or 
lunar, years. 

The Calendar is thus to be regarded (l).as a Koptic,. 
(2) as a Mohammedan Almanac. 

(1) As a Koptic Almanac. It is the Koptic Calendar 
(worthy of a study far less superficial than is here devoted 
to it) which is, from a historic point of view, of most 
interest. This pi-esents to us the old Egyptian year, with 
its record of quaint and original entries, which has,, 
subject to various modifications, been in use for thousands 
of years, and has survived all the revolutions. And it is 
the ephemeridal notices, for so many days in the year, 
that give to the Calendar its chief interest. They are the 
echoes of a distant past, and thej' sum up the wisdom of 
ages in matters of agriculture and hygiene, being based 
on the observations of the ancient Egyptians, who, as 
Herodotus remarked, devoted themselves beyond all others 
to the study and record of natural laws. 

(2) As a Mohammedan Calendar. The Muslim year 
is of great interest in Egypt. One object has been to 
mention all the fetes and anniversaries worthj' of notice 
that occur in its course. These do not, with few ex- 
ceptions, find a place in the native almanacs, and the)' 
have therefore been supplied from other sources, including' 
personal experience. Many of the annual festivals are 
extremely interesting, and many of them (celebrated as 
they chiefly are in the 'Arab' or the outlying quarters 
of Cairo) are unseen and unheard of by Europeans, 
simplj' because no notice of their occurrence or approach 
is ready to hand. This little record may perhaps supply 
this want, and be found useful to visitors and to some 
among the residents of Egypt. 

The prominence given to the Koptic Calendar renders 
it necessary to give portions of two Muslim years, viz. 
1318 and 1319 of the Higreh. The inconvenience is un- 
avoidable, but it does not affect the practical utility of the 
almanac, which, by the way, may for general purposes be 
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easily made to serve, roughly, as a perpetual one, by 
ascertainixig at any time tlie agreement of any particular 
day, and adjusting other dates accordingly. 

A translation into French of a Koptic Calendar, with 
some interesting and suggestive notes, was published in 
France by M. E. Tissot in 1867. 

Lane's " Modem Egyptians " is an indispensable com- 
panion to the resident or visitor who would follow the 
Egyptian year through all its months and seasons. All 
the great Mohammedan festivals will be found described 
in that exhaustive and invaluable work, which has, of 
course, been frequently consulted and quoted. 

The short Glossary which is appended will serve to 
explain most of the fetes, customs, etc., mentioned in the 
Calendar, which are too numerous to admit of explanation 
in footnotes. 

The Diary of the days of the week, for Cairo, may be of 
use to travellers. The other notes, tables, etc. — dry as the 
nature of the subject renders them — may be of interest 
to some readers, or suggest further inquiry. 

A list of " recognized mulids " (Muslim), prepared from 
the books of Sheikh Tewfik el-Bekri, Xakib el-Ashraf, 
furnished by the kindness of H.E. Yacoub Artin Pasha, 
is inserted. 

It only remains to make the following observations 
respecting the use of the Calendar. The dates of all the 
miilids, festivals, etc., have been given as accurately as 
possible, not without considerable difficulty. They are 
not, however, to be considered as absolutely correct. 
There may be in some cases a change or difference of a day 
or week. Except where otherwise stated, I have noted 
the last, or great, day of a mulid, which as a rule lasts 
eight days (sometimes nominally fifteen or even twenty- 
seven days; ; so that the reader must understand that the 
festival generally begins a week before the day named in 
the Calendar. It is the evening and night scenes which 
are generally most interesting on these occasions, and the 
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last night or nights should he chosen for a visit. In order 
to he certain as to exact dates, the traveller would do well 
to inquire of some reliahle resident who has means of 
obtaining authentic information. The almanac will, at 
any rate, suggest the approach of festivals and events that 
may occur in the course of each month. 

Then it is to be remembered that the Mohammedan and 
Koptic day begins at sunset ; and, throughout, the Calendar 
is arranged according to the computation of nights and 
days common to Semitic peoples generally, in which the 
former precedes the latter ; the day, in other words, com- 
mencing at sunset. Thus, e.g., the ' Night of Power ' 
(Leylet el-Kadr) is marked as falling on the 27th of 
Ramaddn, and accordingly, though the day of the 27th 
Ramadan corresponds (in the Mohammedan year 1318) 
with our 18th January, 1901, the night of that date 
coincides with our night of the 17th January ; and it is 
on this latter night, therefore, that the celebration of the 
' Night of Power ' is to be witnessed. So in the case of 
the 'Night of the Middle of Shaaban,' and all other 
eves, Muslim and Koptic. 

Muslim ' miilids,' etc., are printed in clarendon type, 
and Koptic feasts, fasts, etc., in italic type. An asterisk 
is affixed to a few insertions that have been made quite 
independently. 

In conclusion, I would express my thanks and obliga- 
tions for assistance very kindly rendered by H.E. Yacoub 
Artin Pasha, of Egypt ; and also to Professor Stanley 
Lane Poole, for advice most courteously given in con- 
nection with this little compilation. 

R. L. N. M. 
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Isf Kojjtic month. 



TUT, 1617. 



Koptio Noruz (New Ycur), 1617. 

iSow bersim. 

Avoid female society. 

Dew begins to fall. 

Jasmine planted. 

Windy season. Cotton gathered. 

Disturbance of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Abundance of fresh dates. 

Olives gathered. 

The day and night equal. 

End of Summer. Limes abundant. 

The sun in Libra. Autumn begins. 

His Highness Abbas II Hilmi born, 1291 a.h. (July 16 
1874). 

Highest rising of the JSFile. 

'Id es-Sallb (Festival of the Cross). Suspension of the 
Nile. Opening of water channels. 

Quinces and pomegranates abundant. 

Make syrups of lemons and other fruits. Almonds 
gathered. 

Sow barley (Upper Egypt). Observe the signs of the 

weather. 
Disturbance of the bile. Lettuce and celery come up. 
' It is agreeable to look at the clouds. 
The sap of trees recedes. Good season for making 

dresses. 
Tharid should be eaten. Great abundance of small 

fishes. 
Mulid of er-Rifa'i. The leaves of trees turn yellow. 
Avoid drinking water at night. 
Avoid medicines. Gusty winds. 

General ripening and storing of fruit. Gather henna. 
The leaves of trees begin to fall. Sow Winter vegetables. 
Warmer clothing should be worn. 



Gregorian, 190U a.d. 

Muslim, 1318 a.h. 

Acce.srion of H.H. Abbas II Ililmi, 1309 a.h. (Jan. 8th, 



1892). 
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'i„d Ku,,nr month. BABEH, 1617. 


Th 


11 


17 


1 


The soil in waste places is encrusted with salt. 


F 


12 


18 


2 


Mulid of el-Beiyiimi. Bodily passion is aroused. Cut 
reeds for matting, etc. 


S 


13 


19 


3 


Abundance of fruits. Summer vegetables diminish. 


S 


14 


20 


4 


General cultivation of lands in Egypt. Harvest of sesame. 


il 


15 


21 


5 


Kicc harvest. Maximum of the Nile's rising. 


Tu 


16 


22 


6 


MiiUd of Sheikh Shelkani. Fair of Aba (Upper Egypt). 
Drink fresh syrups, etc. 


^Y 


17 


23 


7 


End of great heat. Coupling of cattle, sheep, and goats. 


Th 


18 


24 


8 


Sowing of millet, flax, and bastard saffron. 


P 


19 


25 


9 


Mulid of the Seyyideh Zeynab begins. General sowing 








of barley and bersim. Drink tiriak before eating. 


s 


20 


26 


10 


The Xile begins to subside. It is good to go to the bath. 


s 


21 


27 


11 


Abundance of mosquitoes. Ebony is cut. 


M 


22 


28 


12 


The Mediterranean is stormy. 


Tu 


23 


29 


13 


Mulid of the Sitt Nefiseh. Animals should be kept 
near watering-places. Abundance of quails. 


W 


24 


30 


14 


The sun in Scorpio. Arrival of cranes. 


Th 


25 


f 1 


15 


Beginning of mists and fogs. Dress more warmly. 


E 


2<1 -i^ 


16 


Planting of narcissus. 


S 


27 


3 


17 


Wood cut now will remain sound. To take baths is 
disagreeable. 


s 


28 


4 


18 


Avoid sleeping in the open air. 


M 


29 


5 


19 


Plant European onions, garlic, and asparagus. 


Tu 


30 


6 


20 


It is agreeable to look at the clouds. 


M' 


31 


7 


21 


Leylet er-Ragheieb. Cooling of the atmosphere and 
water. 


Th 


1 I 

C 


8 


22 


Avoid bleeding of the arms and neck. Quails begin to 
disappear. 


P 


> •> 


9 


23 


Mulid of the Owlad 'Enan. Low water in the 
Euphrates. Abundance of fish. 


S 


;) 


10 


24 


Avoid drinking cold water at night. Rice should be eaten. 


S 


4 


11 


25 


Increase of humidity and dews. Cut Sudan beans. 
Dry dates and raisins abundant. 


jM 


'3 


12 


26 


The cold at the end of the night is injurious. 


Tu 


6 


13 


27 


Sowing of wheat^ (Lower Egypt). Sow lentils, chick- 
peas, and lupins. Appearance of first roses. 


W 


7 


14 


28 


MUlid of Seyyideh Zeynab ends. General tillage in 
Syria. Animals grow lean. 


Th 


8 


15 


29 


Planting of violets. Good season for preserving fruit. 


F 


9 


16 


30 


Fresh winds. Begin to sow beans. 
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Srd A'l'/ili,- monfli. HATUR, 1617. 



1st of the Leyal el-Eulk. Departure of the s'wallows. 

General sowing and planting. 

Sowing of poppies, cumin, and coriander. 

Flax and hemp come up. 

Departure of birds of passage. 

Pull up cotton plants. 

Grenub winds prevalent. 
17th, 1869. 



Prevalence 



Send 



and 



Sugar-cane cut for sale. 

Suez Canal opened Nov 

Proper season for rain. 

Abundance of bananas. 

leylet el-Mi'arag. Mulid et-Tashtushi, 

of south (Mirisi) winds. 
Drink warm water in the morning before eating 

sheep to pasture. 
The sun in Sagittarius. Harvest of durah. 
Reptiles disappear. Eadish-seed pressed for oil. 
The water of Egypt becomes cold. 
Sow fennel. End of sowing lentils, chickpeas, 

lupins-. 
Season for navigation in the Indian Ocean. 
Sow fenugreek (helbeli). 
Avoid voyaging in the Mediterranean Sea. 
Food taken from the water is recommended. 
Abundance of clouds. The close of night is cold. 
Miilid of the Imam esh-Shafe'i. Eipening of chestnuts. 

Appearance of Winter vegetables. 
Distui-hanee of the bile. Avoid drinking water at night. 
Horses should be sent to green pasture. 
The balsam-tree cut for oil. 
Flies die oif . 

Olives pressed for oil. Sowing of safflower. 
Leylet en-Nusf min Shaaban. Miilid of the Imam 

el-Leys.' Mosquitoes disappear. Strong, pungent 

perfumes are agreeable. 
H.I.M. Sultan Abdul Hamid Khan born, 1258 
Eat hot foods to warm the stomach. 



A.H. 



1 AUo of the Sadat el-Bekiiyeli and of the Sheikh Dimirdash. 
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M 


10 


18 


1 


86m el-Mildd (Fast of the Nativity) begins. Birds 
enter their nests. 


Tu 


11 


19 


2 


First cutting of clover (bersim). 


W 


12 


20 


3 


Season of colds, etc. 


Th 


13 


21 


4 


Lambing season. Mulid of the Sheikh Ibn 'Enan. 


F 


14 


22 


6 


Arrival of numerous foreign birds. 


S 


15 


23 


6 


Snow falls in its place. 


s 


16 


24 


7 


"Windy weather. 


ir 


17 


25 


8 


Avoid at night drinking water that has not been covered 
for three days. 


Tu 


18 


26 


9 


Ants retire into their holes. 


W 


19 


27 


10 


End of the Leyal el-Bulk. 


Th 


20 


28 


11 


First of the Leyal es-Sud. 


P 


21 


29 


12 


The breath is condensed in vapour. Serpents become 
blind. 


S 


22 


30 


13 


End of Autumn. 


s 


23 


.11 

a 


14 


Leylet er-Ruyeh. The sun in Capricornus. Beginning 
of "Winter. The interior of the earth is warmed. 
Fleas appear. 


M 


24 


2 


15 


Manuring of fields. End of late rice harvest. Season 
for transplanting large trees. 


Tu 


25 


3 


16 


The leaves of rose-trees fall. "Water on mountains 
freezes. Christmas of the Franks. 


W 


26 


4 


17 


Ripening of citrons. Beginning of intense cold. 


Th 


27 


5 


18 


Beginning of Syrian 40 days. End of falling of leaves. 


r 


28 


6 


19 


Sow "Winter potatoes. 


s 


29 


7 


20 


Festival of St. Daniel. Abundance of fleas. 


s 


30 


8 


21 


Dry food should be used. 


M 


31 


9 


22 


Foaling season of camels. Increase of colds. 


Tu 


SI 


10 


23 


Pruning of vines. 


W 


-2 


11 


24 


Abundance of sugar-cane, cut for pressing. 


Th 


'C-3 


12 


25 


Swarming of bees. 


F 


14 


13 


26 


The eating of pigeons is liked ; that of fish disliked. 


S 


45 


14 


27 


End of sowing poppies. Avoid eating fowls. 


S 


6 


15 


28 


Mid of Som el-Mildd. Drinking water at night is 
injurious. 


M 


7 


16 


29 


'/rf el-Mildd. Birthday of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
ostrich lays eggs. 


Tu 


8 


17 


30 


Accession of HH. the Khedive Abbas Hilmi, 8th Jan., 
1892 (Greg.). 
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Gathering of oranges. Sweet things should ho tuken. 

Ahstain from eating raw, green vegetables. 

Tamarind gathered (Sudan). 

Pestilence disappears, if there be any. Strong gales. 

Avoid drinking water that has not been covered. 

End of pruning vines. 

Avoid eating beef. Season of frost and ice. 

The face of the earth becomes green. The wind changes. 

The blessing of Heaven descends upon the waters of 

the Nile. 
Leylet el-Kadr, 

Leylet el-Ghitas8. 'Id el-Ghitass. Sow native tobacco. 
Lesser Koptio MuUd of Sitt Dimiydneh. The sun in 

Aquarius. The interior of the earth becomes warm. 
Cold increases in intensity. Pull carrots and colocasia. 

'id es-Sugheiyer. Catarrhs and colds prevalent. 

'id es-Sugheiyer. The water of the Nile becomes clear. 

'id es-Sugheiyer. Female society desired. Irrigate 

winter crops and trees. 
First Tanta Fair, or Mulid of the Seyyid Ahmed el- 

Bedawi. Transplant date-palms and young trees. 
The sap of trees begins to ascend. Spices and hot food 

should be taken. 
Good season for making dresses ; laying foundations of 

houses, etc. 
Procession of the Kisweh. End of the Leyal es-Sud 

(Black Nights). 
Beginning of the Leyal el-Bulk. End of sowing 

safflower. Gather seed of onion. 
Whatever is sown now will not fail. 
Cold is injurious to those in feeble health. 
Birds of prey hatch their young. 1st Mulid of Ibrahim 

ed-Desuki. 
End of great cold. Foaling of high-bred camels. 
Beginning of Syrian Winter Khamasln. 
The water of the Nile attains its clearest state. 
Bersim ripe for cutting. Goats in heat. 
Planting of henna. Dried fruits, nuts, etc., should be eaten. 
Coupling of various animals. Plant walnut and peach. 
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6th Koptic month. AMSHIR, 1617. 
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F 


8 


18 


1 


1st Mulid of Abii Eish. "Winds strong and variable. 


S 


9 


19 


2 


Sow early cotton. 


s 


10 


20 


3 


Planting of roses, jasmine, and most flowering plants. 


M 


11 


21 


4 


Som Yunan (three days) begins. 


Tu 


12 


22 


5 


Mating of birds. 


^Y 


13 


23 


6 


Procession of the Mahmal. Planting of vines and 
pomegranates. 


'J'h 


14 


24 


7 


Abundance of milk, cream, etc. 


r 


15 


25 


8 


Good season for arranging marriages. 


s 


16 


26 


9 


Drink hot water in the morning before eating. 


s 


17 


27 


10 


Start of the Egyptian Pilgrim Caravan (from Bii-ket 
el-Hagg). Abundance of violets. Avoid cold-water 
baths. 


M 


18 


28 


11 


The Euphrates begins to rise. Som el-Kelir begins. 


Tu 


19 


29 


12 


The sun in Pisces. Descent of the ' Little Sun.' 


^V 


20 


|1 


13 


1st Gamreh. 


Th 


21 


12 
a- 


14 


Syrian truffles (Kameh) gathered. Opening of the 
leaves of trees. 


F 


22 


k 


15 


Ants emerge from their holes. 


s 


23 


16 


Strong gusty winds (Lawakh). 


S 


24 


5 


17 


Circulation of sap in all trees. 


M 


25 


6 


18 


Blossoming of the almond-tree. Early beans gathered 
(Upper Egypt). 


Tu 


26 


7 


19 


Awakening of the bodily passions. 


W 


27 


8 


20 


2nd Gamreh. Sow native cotton. 


Th 


28 


9 


21 


Avoid sitting in the sun. 


P 


1^ 


10 


22 


Disappearance of large fish. Bugs abundant. Cranes 
disappear. 


S 


2 


11 


23 


Season of Mukti cucumbers. 


S 


3 


12 


24 


End of season for planting trees. 


M 


4 


13 


25 


Locusts hatch out. 


Tu 


5 


14 


26 


Begin to plant sugar-cane. 


^- 


6 


15 


27 


3rd Gamreh. 


Th 


7 


16 


28 


Yines in leaf. 


F 


8 


17 


29 


Blossoming of the pomegranate. 


S 


9 


18 


30 


End of the Leyfd el-Bulk. Abundance of waterfowl. 
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7th Koptic month. BARMAHAT, 1617. 


S lo" 


19 


1 


Pirst day of Hosum, and ' Old Polks' Cold.' Begin 
quail shooting near Cairo.* 


M 


11 


20 


2 


Meeting of two seasons. Storms at sea. Cotton should 
not be sown. 


Tu 


12 


21 


3 


Season for culture of silkworms. Mulberry in leaf. 


\V 


13 


22 


4 


Sow Indian cotton. Sow Summer durah. 


Th 


14 


23 


5 


Season of molokhieh. 


F 


15 


24 


6 


Cattle to be taken from bersim. Sow early sesame. 


S 16 


25 


7 


Last day of Hosum, and ' (lid Folks' Cold.' Second 










Tanta Fair. 


s 


17 


26 


8 


Dusty winds (and Zoba'a) prevalent. 


M 


18 


27 


9 


Eetum of swallows and hoopoes. 


Tu 


19 


28 


10 


Gathering of flax and hemp. 


W 


20 


29 


11 


Sowing of indigo. 


Th 


21 


€1 


12 


End of "Winter. Equal day and night. Trees generally 
in leaf. 


r 


22 


4-2 

i3 


13 


Second TantaFair, orMulid of Seyyid Ahmed el-Bedawi. 
The sun in Aries. Descent of the 'Big Sun.' 
Beginning of Spring. Xoruz es-Sultani. Shem en- 
Nesim el-'TJlaina. 


s 


23 


3 


14 


Wind moderates. 


S ■ 24 


4 


15 


Blowing of north winds [E,ih el-Bahriyeh] . Pull up flax. 


M , 25 


5 


16 


Serpents open their eyes. 


Tu 


26 


6 


17 


Spawning of frogs and reptiles. The plague of flies begins. 


W 


27 


7 


18 


The blossom of pomegranate turns to fruit. 


Th 


28 


8 


19 


Eain, if it falls, is very beneficial to crops. 


P 


29 


9 


20 


Yom 'Arafat. Opening of roses. Good season for 
female society. 


S 


30 


10 


21 


'id el-Kebir. Sow cumin. 


S 


31 


11 


22 


'Id el-Kebir. Gather fennel-seed (habbet el-barakeh). 


ir 


11 


12 


23 


'Id el-Kebir. Sow native cotton. 


Tu 


-<2 


13 


24 


Beginning of wheat harvest (Upper Egypt). Mukti 
cucumbers abunrlant. 


W 


3 


14 


25 


Colds and catarrhs diminish. The silkworm begins to spin. 


Th 


4 


15 


26 


Season for eating young lambs and young chickens. 
Flowering of mint. 


F 


5 


16 


27 


Second Miilid of Ibrahim ed-Desuki. Favourable 
season for voyaging at sea. 


S 


6 


17 


28 


Sow white egg-plant and water-melon. 


s> 


7 


18 


29 


'Id el-BisMrah [Feast of the Annunciation]. 'Id esh- 
Sha'anm. Avoid eating cheese. 


M 


8 


19 


30 


Proper season for bleerling and purging. End of season 










of falling of rain. 
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8th Koptic month. BARMUDEH, 1617. 




II 


IS) 


s 




Tu 


9 


20 


1 


Beginning of season (50 days) for medicinal treatment 
according to Hippokrates. 


W 


10 


21 


2 


'Arha'a Eiyuh (Job's Wednesday). Various reptiles 
hatch their young. 


Th 


11 


22 


3 


Kliamis el -'AM (Maundy Thursday). Pressing of 
balsam oil. Treatment of serious diseases. 


P 


12 


23 


4 


Holy Friday (Koptic). Second Mulid of Abu Eish. 

Beans abundant. Sowing of rice. 


S 


13 


24 


5 


Salt en-Nur (Saturday of the Light). The almond 
forms fruit. End of sowing Summer durah. 


s 


14 


25 


6 


'Id el-Kiydmeh (Easter Sunday). Season of chickpeas. 


M 


15 


26 


7 


Shem en-Nesim (Smelling of the Zephyr), and 1st of 
KhamasTn. End of planting sugar-cane. _ 


Tu 


16 


27 


8 


Eainy season in Syria begins.' End of sowing Indian 
cotton. 


W 


17 


28 


9 


End of small planting. Calming of the Mediterranean. 
Recurrence of colds, etc. 


Th 


18 


29 


10 


Season for making conserves of roses.^ 


F 


19 


30 


11 


Season of radishes. 


S 


20 


SI 


12 


First of the 'Ashr (10 days). Avoid salted foods. 


s, 


21 


22 


13 


The sun in Taurus. End of quail shooting, Cairo.* 


M 


22 


g3 


14 


Beginning of barley harvest. 


Tu 


23 


i^ 


15 


Coupling of camels. It is good to go to the bath. 


W 


24 


1-5 


16 


Season of molokhieh and bamiyeh. 


Th 


25 


se 


17 


The peahen lays eggs. 


F 


26 


7 


18 


Sweets should not be eaten. 


S 


27 


8 


19 


Crops are now safe from baneful influences. Great 
abundance of roses. 


s 


28 


9 


20 


Yom Tasou'a. Ripening of apricots and melons. 


M 


29 


10 


21 


Leylet 'Ashiira, Yom 'Ashiira. Birth of bees. 


Tu 


30 


11 


22 


End of large sowing. 


W 




12 


23 


If rain falls, pearls will be found in shells. 


Th 


^2 


13 


24 


Wheat harvest (Lower Egjrpt). Serpents secrete their 
venom. 


F 


3 


14 


25 


End of sowing rice and indigo. Plant henna. Good 
season for purging. 


S 


4 


15 


26 


Descent of Adam fi-om Paradise. The Euphrates at its 
full height. 


s 


5 


16 


27 


End of sowing native cotton. Blossoming of the lebekh. 
Abdallawi melons come up. 


M 


6 


17 


28 


Sour food should be used. Disappearance of the Pleiades. 


Tu 


7 


18 


29 


The thinnest clothing should be worn. Festival of 
El-Khidr and Ellas. 


W 


8 


19 


30 


Mating season of ostriches. Begin to gather poppies. 



' Beginning of Nisan rains in Syria. 

2 Miilid of the Sheikh 'Abdallah el-Mash&wri. 
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^thKoptic month. BASHANS, 1617. 








aS 


c3 






Th 


9 


20 


1 


Birthday of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Fertilization of 












the date-palm. 




F 


10 


21 


2 


Refreshing and purifying drinks should be taken. 




S 


11 


22 


3 






s, 


12 


23 


4 


End of late wheat harvest. SwelKng of the body. The 
blood circulates less actively. 




M 


13 


24 


5 


Good season for bleeding and cupping. The oUve forms 
fruit. 




Tu 


14 


25 


6 


Gather seeds of balsam. Eipening of apricots. 




W 


15 


26 


7 


The north breeze is welcomed. End of sowing Sudan 

beans. 
Formerly Feast of the Roses. Locusts deposit their eggs. 




Th 


16 


27 


8 




P 


17 


28 


9 


Clear weeds from rice-fields. Opening of the season of 
navigation by sea. 




S 


18 


29 


10 


End of sowing sesame. Saifiower gathered. 




s 


19 


30 


11 


Ripening of mulberries. Syrian durah ripe. 




M 


20 


^1 


12 


Koptio Millid of Sitt Dimiydneh. 




Tu 


21 


^.2 


13 


Plant colooasia. End of sowing indigo. The well of 
Zemzem is filled. 




W 


22 


3 


14 


The sun in Gemini. 




Th. 


23 


4 


15 


^Id es- So'ud. Anniversary of the fall of manna and quails. 




F 


24 


5 


16 


Som er-Busul begins. Season of Shammam and Abdallawi 
melons. 




S 


25 


6 


17 


The rage of fleas subsides. 




& 


26 


7 


18 


Beginning of the hot season. Water in wells diminishes. 




M 


27 


8 


19 


Ripening of plums. 




Tu 


28 


9 


20 


Abundance of apricots. End of 50 days medicinal 
treatment according to Hippokrates. 




W 


29 


10 


21 


Agitation of the blood. Medicines should be avoided 
for 75 days according to Hippokrates. 




Th 


30 


11 


22 


Fonnerly Fete of Balsam at Matarieh. 




F 


31 


12 


23 


North winds (Shimal) begin to blow regularly. 




S 


SI 


13 


24 


Period of Bahwareh winds (40 days). 




S 


^2 


14 


25 


'Id el-'Ansarah. Abundance of cockroaches. 




M 


3 


15 


26 


Avoid female society. 




Tu 


4 


16 


27 


The Nile is at its lowest. 




W 


5 


17 


28 


The eating of honey is disliked. 




Th 


6 


18 


29 


Formerly Feast of the Roses at Damascus. 




F 


7 


19 


30 


The heat of the body increases greatly. 



'^{) 
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10th Eojitic month. BAUNEH, 1617. 


>-> 

p 


o 
^ 




■;3 




s 


8 


20 


1 


Auroral rising of the Pleiades. 


& 


9 


21 


2 


Miasma is exhaled by the Xile. 


M 


10 


22 


3 


Meeting of Spring and Summer. Good season for 
voyaging in the Mediterranean. 


Tu 


11 


23 


4 


The water of the Nile is changed. 


W 


12 


24 


5 


'Arba'a Mayidiir. The earth is fissured by heat. Cold 
baths agreeable. 


Th 


13 


25 


6 


Burn perfumes to disinfect the air. 


F 


14 


26 


7 


Abundance of water-melons. 


S 


15 


27 


8 


Pestilence disappears, if there be any. End of sowing 
sesame. 


s 


16 


28 


9 


Season for collecting honey. 


M 


17 


29 


10 


Avoid drinking Nile water that has not been boiled or 
well filtered, for 15 days. 


Tu 


18 


V 


11 


Descent of the Nuktah. Mulid of Sheikh Embabeh. 


W 


19 


12 


Mulid en-Nebi begins. Koptic Festival of St. Mikhail. 


Th 


20 


a> 


13 


Excitement of the passions. Syrup of tamarind should 
be taken. 


P 


21 


i4 


14 


Verjuice from four grapes (husriim) should be made 
and taken. End of Spring. 


S 


22 


5 


15 


Return of the Mahmal to Cairo. The sun in Cancer. 
Beginning of Summer. Leylet es-Saratan. 


& 


23 


6 


16 


Morning rising of Aldebran. Great heat. 


M 


24 


7 


17 


Period of Simum winds (70 days) begins. 


Tu 


25 


8 


18 


The eatihg of kid's flesh is recommended. 


W 


26 


9 


19 


The Euphrates begins to subside. 


Th 


27 


10 


20 


The walnut fruit is formed. 


P 


28 


11 


21 


Figs and grapes begin to ripen. 


S 


29 


12 


22 


Miilid en-Nebi. 


s 


30 


13 


23 


Movement of the bile. Mulid of Sheikh Darwish el- 
'Ashmawi. 


M 


^i 


14 


24 


Acid drinks should be used. End of gathering safflower. 


Tu 


•^2 


15 


25 


Peaches and pears abundant. 


W 


3 


16 


26 


Day of Assemblage at the Nilometer. 


Th 


4 


17 


27 


Announcements are made respecting the rise of the Nile. 


F 


5 


18 


28 


Avoid relaxing food and drinks. 


S 


6 


19 


29 




& 


7 


20 


30 


Locusts die, if there are any. 
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lUk Koptie month. ABIB, 1617. 



M 

Tu 
W 
Th 
F 

S 

S 

Tu 

Th 
P 

S 

s 
e: 

Tu 

w 

Th 
P 

s 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 
P 



S 
M 
Tu 



9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 



|1 

-5 



21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 

28 

29 
30 

^2 
13 
|4 

P55 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 



9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
30 



The use of strong perfumes may be discontinued. 

The blessed ITile begins to rise abundantly. 

A.bundance of honey. End of Som er-RusUl. 

Miilid of Seyyideh Fatimeh en-Nebawiyeh. 'Id er- 

Rusul. Sow Syrian durah. 
Period of regular north-west winds. 
HH. the Khedive 'Abbas Hilmi born, 1874. Season 

of grapes. 
General purification of the air. Abundance of cactus 

fruit. 
Pleas begin to disappear. 

Miilid of ' Sultan ' Abu'l-'Eyla. Sow early onions. 
Mulid el-Hasaneyn begins. 
Soaking of flax. Som el-Adra (15 days) begins. 
End of sowing rice. Cut Summer durah. 
"Winds abate in force. Prepare lands for Nabari (Autumn). 
Ophthalmic complaints prevalent. Sow celery, spinach, 

parsley, durah, and gargir. 
The sun in Leo. The interior of the earth is cooled. 
Grapes and figs in full season. 
Heliacal rising of Sirius. 
It is good to tate cold baths. 
Gamret el-Kaiz. Extreme heat. 

Cloths must not be washed for seven days. Chicory sown. 
Good season for marriages. Mustard-seed gathered. 
Pirst of the Bawahir er-Kum. 
Grapes pressed for vinegar (wine). Gather fennel-seed 

(habbet el-barekeh). 
Kipening of dates in the Hedjaz. 
End of Gamret el-Kaiz. End of 8dm el-Adra. Storing 

of Summer water-melons. 
Miilid of Sitt 'Aisheh en-Nebawiyeh. Assuinption of 

the Virgin Mary. The pistaccio forms fruit. 
Sow Autumn (!N"abari) durah. 

Sowing of vegetables. End of the Bawahir er-Bum. 
Avoid female society. Opening of reservoirs (Upper 

Egypt). 
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12th Koptic month. MISREH, 1617. 


p 


^2 


^2 


i 




w 


7 


21 


1 


Evening rising of Sirius. 


Th 


8 


22 


2 


Avoid eating onions and garlic. 


F 


9 


23 


3 


Great Tanta Pair, or Miilid of Seyyid Ahmed el-Bedawi. 


S 


10 


24 


4 


Drink cold water before breakfast. 


s 


11 


25 


5 


Great abundance of water-melons. 


M 


12 


26 


6 


Eipening of pistaccio (Syria). 


Tu 


13 


27 


7 


Miilid el-Hasaneyn. Mulid of Sultan es-Saleh. Eadish 
and native carrot sown. 


W 


14 


28 


8 


Beginning of cotton harvest. Milk is scarce. 


Til 


15 


29 


9 


Plant narcissus bulbs. 


F 


16 




10 


If rain falls it is injurious to crops. Third Miilid of 








Ibrahim ed-Desuki. 


S 


17 


^2 


11 


End of period for avoiding medicines according to 
Hippokrates. 


s 


18 


S3 


12 


End of period (70 days) of Simiim winds. 


M 


19 


o4 


13 


Be careful to avoid the bites of reptiles and insects. 


Tu 


20 


5 


14 


"Water increases in warmth. Eipening of pomegranates. 


W 


21 


6 


15 


The close of the night becomes colder. Avoid eating 
sweet things. 


Th 


22 


7 


16 


Miilid of Seyyideh Sekineh. The movement of bile 
diminishes. 


P 


23 


8 


17 


Festival of the High Nile (cutting of the Khalig canal). 
Third Miilid of Abii Rish. 


S 


24 


9 


18 


The sun in Virgo. 


» 


25 


10 


19 


Itching of the body. 


M 


26 


11 


20 


Festival of the ' Companions of the Cave ' (the Seven 
Sleepers). Sleep becomes heavier. 


Tu 


27 


12 


21 


"Winds very variable. 


W 


28 


13 


22 


Abundance of mosquitoes. 


Th 


29 


14 


23 


The taste of fruit is affected by the Nile water. 


F 


30 


16 


24 


Avoid female society. End of sowing Autumn durah. 


S 


31 


16 


25 


Mulid of Seyyideh Eukiyeh.' Sour milk should be 
taken. Going to the bath is disliked. 


S 


|1 


17 


26 


Sowing of turnip and beetroot. 


M 


12 


18 


27 


Gathering of acorns ( Quercus hallota). 


Tu 


P.3 


19 


28 


Heliacal rising of Suheyl (Canopus). 


W 


m4 


20 


29 


Increase of humidity. Take precautions against 
dysentery and ophthalmia. 


Th 


5 


21 


30 


Heat and thirst diminish. 



Fete of the accession of H.I.M. Sultan Abd el-Hamid.Khau. 
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1 


^"■r^'' EIYAM EN-NASI, 1617. 


F 

S 

& 

M 
Tu 


6 

7 
8 

9 
10 


22 
23 
24 

25 
26 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 


Mulid of Sheikh Yfitiis. First of the Nasi. 

Separate ewes from rams. 

Spawning of fishes. Mulid of Seyyid 'AH (Zeyn el- 

Abidln). 
It is good to take the air in the evenings. 
Last of the Nasi. 



NOTES. 
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NOTE I. 

ON THE KOPTIC CALENDAE. 



" The Egyptians, they mid, tvere the first to 
discover the solar year, and to portion 
ot(t its course into tivelve parts.''^ 

Herodotus, ii, 4. 



The Koptic is a solar year of twelve months (of thirty 
days) and of five (and every fourth year, six) intercalary 
days. The 1st of Tiit, the first month, always coincides 
with our 10th or 11th of September, and with the 29th of 
August of the Julian Calendar. 

The agreement, therefore, of the Koptic year with ours 
is as follows : — 

Tut commences on the 10th or 11th Sept. 

Babeh „ „ 10th or 11th Oct. 

Hatur „ „ 9th or 10th Nov. 

Kiyahk „ „ 9th or lOfch Dec. 

Tubeh „ „ 8th or 9th Jan. 

Amshir „ „ 7th or 8th Feb. 

Barmahat ,, ,, 9th March. 

Barmiideh „ „ 8th April. 

Bashans „ „ 8th May. 

Bauneh „ „ 7th June. 

Abib „ „ 7th July. 

Misreh „ „ 6th August. 

The Eiyam en-Nasi, or intercalary days, beginning on the 
5th September, complete the agreement of the calendar. 

As the modern Koptic Calendar is a relic of ancient 
times, a brief reference to its history will not be out of 
place. 



28 ^fOTES. 

It is supposed that in the earliest times in Egypt, as in 
India, the year was divided into twelve lunar months. 
To such a period we must refer for explanation of the fact 
that the month is represented in hieroglyphics by the 
crescent moon ; and hence, says Sir Gr. Wilkinson, might 
be derived an argument to prove that the use of hiero- 
glyphics existed long before the very early date at which 
the lunar system was exchanged for the solar. He also 
quotes, apropos of this subject, Plutarch's statement that 
the 28 years of the reign of Osiris represent the period 
of days that the moon takes to perform its course round 
the earth. 

This lunar year was in process of time superseded by 
three years of 360, 865, and 366^ days respectively. 

A. — The year of 360 days. This was the first uninter- 
calated solar year. " The Egyptians," said the priests to 
Herodotus, " were the first to discover the solar year, and 
to portion out its course into twelve parts. They obtained 
their knowledge from the stars " (ii, 4). The threefold 
division of the year into seasons perhaps came into use at 
this early period. It seems probable that this year was 
retained for registering the dates of kings in records and 
monumental stelae, and also, perhaps, for the celebration 
of certain festivals. 

This calendar was divided into 36 ' decaus ' ; 36 stars 
nearly equidistant being distinguished as rising at intervals 
approximately of ten days.^ 

B. — The year of 365 days. The disadvantage, for all 
purposes in which greater accuracy was required, of the 
year of 360 days, necessitated a correction, and, five inter- 
calary days being added, a calendar of 365 days was 
adopted, or used concurrently. The religious sanction 
being, of course, required, it was alleged that the inven- 
tion of these days was due to Thoth (Hermes), and that 

' See Poole's " Hora; Mgyptiaefs," and note the comparison of this cycle 
to that of the 'mansions of the moon' (Meniizil el-Ktimr) of the Arahs, in 
ancient time, in matters relating to fixed seasons. 
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on them the five sons of Seb were born. This became the 
sacred year. Kings were made to swear that they would 
retain this year of 365 days " witbout intercalating any 
day or month." Many festivals were probably celebrated 
according to this calendar ; and we gather from Geminus 
the Rhodian that the Egyptians desired that their festivals 
should gradually revolve through all the seasons of the 
year. It would appear that this year also was used in 
records, inscriptions, etc., prior to the introduction of the 
Alexandrine year under Augustus. 

C. — The year of 365j days. Meanwhile, also at a very 
remote period, and while the other two systems remained 
in use, a fixed year had been determined, and was in use 
among the priests. The Egyptian astronomers had ascer- 
tained that the intercalated calendar of 365 days failed to 
represent the true length of the solar year. They had 
therefore decided to arrive at an exact determination by 
astronomical observation. The heliacal rising of the Dog 
Star, Sirius (Sothis), was the point selected, and it was 
ascertained that a period of 365|^ days elapsed between 
two heliacal risings of the Dog Star on the horizon of 
Memphis, or the 30th degree of latitude. A more exact 
calendar, based upon this observation, was adopted, and 
was employed by the priests or learned class for special 
purposes. It is the ' Sothic ' or canicular year, and it 
has been called the ' Square year ' (" annus quadratus," 
Pliny, ii, 47). In the time of the Ptolemies it was known 
as the Alexandrine year. It was converted into the Julian 
year by Sosigenes, the Egyptian astronomer, who merely 
transferred the New Year's Day from Autumn to Winter, 
taking for his era the reputed date of the foundation 
of Rome. 

This being the difference between the two Calendars 
last named, 1461 ' vague ' are equal to 1460 ' square ' 
years. It had been ascertained by observation that exactly 
1461 vague (or 1460 Sothic) years elapsed between two 
occasions in which Sothis rose just before the Sun on the 
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1st Thoth of the vague year. The term ' Sothic period' 
was given to this cycle of 1460 Sothic years, which 
brought into harmony the two Calendars in order to 
start afresh from the same point. 

These observations and fixtures were made at a very 
remote period. In B.C. 1322 it was observed and recorded 
that New Year's Day (1st Thoth) of the vague year 
coincided exactly with the heliacal rising of Sirius. 
Menophres (Meneptah, XIX Dyn.) was king at the time, 
and the title ' era of Menophres ' was given to this date, 
which acquired considerable celebrity as being the recorded 
point of departure for a new Sothic period. 

To sum up : besides lunar reckonings, three calendars 
at least appear to have been in use in ancient Egypt, two 
vague years of 360 and 365 days respectively, and one 
canicular ' Sothic,' ' square,' or more exact year of S65^ 
days. It is easy to understand that in Egypt (as in all 
other countries), as advancing knowledge led to reforms, 
a religious conservatism opposed the abandonment of 
older systems. The two latter calendars, at any rate, 
were simultaneously used, both being sometimes quoted 
in the same record. 

The Egyptians celebrated festivals to the new and full 
moon, etc. ; but it seems, as Dr. Brugsch shows, that the 
calendar of the sidereal, or exact, year retained certain 
anniversaries which originated in the time of the primitive 
lunar calendar, but which no longer corresponded with the 
phases of the moon to which the names referred. 

It has been thought that at the institution of the 
earliest calendars the 1st of Tehuti (Thoth) coincided with 
the heliacal rising of Sothis, with the Summer solstice, 
and with the average, or conventional, time of the Nile's 
rising.^ 

' In an interesting article in Arehceologia, F. R. Couder, C.E., arguin" 
irom dates conjectured from a study of the Decree of Cauopus, suggests 
for the Egyptian Calendar an antiquity "hitherto regarded as fahulous." 
Assuming that the great festival of the Rising of Sothis was a fixed feast 
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The subject of the calendars and chronology of Egypt, 
liere merely touched upon, is one upon which much light 
has yet to be thrown.i Those who would pursue the 
subject further must refer to the treatises of Biot, Brugsch, 
and other learned Egyptologists. Long and misty periods 
of time are comprised under the term ' ancient Egypt.' 
Thus, as Dr. Brugsch reminds us, the Egyptians of the 
Roman period looked back upon the ancient Egyptians 
almost as we do, speaking of one calendar (beginning the 
'9th Thoth) as that "Kara roii^ apxaiov;" — "according 
'to the ancients." It seems, however, clear that the 
Alexandrine year of 365| days, which was converted into 
the Julian, came into being at a very remote period — long 
before 1322 b.c. — and that the vague year, which in 22 B.C. 
fell on the 29th August (Julian), was converted by 
Augustus into a similarly reformed year, which the Kopts 
have handed down to our times. 

No era appears to have been in use in ancient Egypt, 
the dates recorded being those of the reigning king, e.g. 
as f oUows : "The year iii (of King ....), month iii 
• of season Sha (Inundation), day n." 

The names of the months were of considerable antiquity. 
They were derived manifestly in some cases, and probably 
in all, from the names of certain tutelary deities, who were 
■ made to preside over these divisions of the year ; and the 
names of these divinities were probably connected with 
certain characteristics of the dijBEerent seasons of the year. 
The months Thoth, Athyr, Khoiak, and Pakhons took 
their names from the divinities Thoth, Hathor, Kihak, and 



celebrated on the 15tli July (i.e. 24 days after the Summer solstice), and 
that it coincided originally with the heliacal rising of Sothis, the writer 
suggests that to arrive at a coincidence between the 1st of Thoth (vague), the 
loth of July (equinoctial), and the heliacal rising of Sinus, if such an occurrence 
ever took place, we must (assuming no change of the earth's movement on 
its axis, or in its orbit) go back for nearly sixteen revolutions of the vague 
year, i.e. to 23,941 b.c— Vol. xlvii, p. 466. 

1 See "History of Egypt," by Flinders Petrie. 
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Khons. But these names of the months do not appear to 
have been used in hieroglyphics before the period of the 
Ptolemies. 

The three seasons of the year were called Sha ^ 
(inundation), Pro (sowing or cultivation), and Shemii 
(manifestation or harvest). Sha included Tehuti (Thout,. 
Tiit) and the three following months, and so on. The 
months were indicated as being i, ii, iii, or mi of any 
season. 

Each day of the month had its eponymous fete by whicb 
it was marked, in addition to numerical signs. Thus, the- 
first of the month was called " the festival of the new 
moon " (the day of Thoth). 

The day was divided into twelve hours, as was also the 
night. Each of these twenty-four hours had its eponymous^ 
deity, and was denoted by the representation of its 
divinity ; numerical figures from one to twelve being 
written by the side. The day probably began at mid- 
night. 

It is clear that in the modern Koptic Calendar the old 
Egyptian year survives. Moreover, our Koptic Almanac,, 
with its paternal, and often naive, advice, has embalmed 
the thoughts and observations of some of the most ancient 
of mummies. 

The Kopts date from the ' Era of Martyrs,' i.e. from 
the second year of Diocletian, a.d. 284. Their present 
year, 1617, begins on the 11th September (29th August, 
Julian), 1900. Their bissextile system starts from the era 
of Menophres (1322 B.C. + 284 =), 1606 years before the 
Koptic era. The Koptic leap year, therefore, always 
immediately precedes our own. 

1 On the four months' sleep of Horns (and Vishnu), beginning when the 
Dog Star rose heliaoally, heralding the suspension of husbandry, Horus being 
put to rest by Anubis, and remaining swaddled till awakened by Isis, as 
personified nature, see Asiatick Researches, " On the Origin of the Hindu 
Keligion," by J. D. Paterson, vol. Yiii, p. 73. 
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NOTE II. 

ON THE MOHAMMEDAN CALENDAR. 



Having glanced at the origin of the Koptic Calendar, 
brief reference may be made to the Mohammedan, or Arab, 
months, the following remarks being for the most part 
a recapitulation of what has been said on the subject by 
M. Oaussin de Perceval. 

The twelve months, as at present named, were in use 
among the Arabs for a considerable period anterior to 
Islam. Their adoption is referred to the time of Kelab, 
son of Morrah, an ancestor of Mohammed, rather more 
than 200 years before the Higreh. 

The names of the months are as follows : — 

Moharrem. 

Safar. 

Rabia el-owwal. 

Rabia et-tani (or el-akher). 

Gumad el-owwal. 

Gumad et-tiini (or el-akher). 

Regeb. 

Shaaban. 

Ramadan. 

Showwal. 

Zu'1-kaadeh. 

Zu'1-heggeh. 
The four months of Moharrem, Regeb, Zu'1-kaadeh, and 
Zu'1-heggeh were at that time set apart as periods of 
peace, during which all acts of hostility were, by common 
consent, forbidden. Their names express their sacred and 
inviolable character. 

3 
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De Sacy, quoting from an Arab author, states that 
before the time of the Prophet the great tribe of Benu- 
Kenaneh, of which the Koreyshites formed a division, 
retained the privilege of postponing or changing these 
months of truce, so that these periods were not always 
observed according to this original arrangement. 

Leaving out of consideration the earliest Arab Calendar, 
which was doubtless lunar, it would appear that the year 
at the period above alluded to was a reformed luni-solar 
year, intended to correspond with the seasons in which the 
months actually fell. 

This conclusion is based principally upon a study of 
their names, the etymology of such as are essential to 
the argument being as follows: — As regards the two 
Eabias, ' rabi ' expresses verdure and Spring rains. These 
two months would therefore mark the Spring season, 
characterized by rain and vegetation. As regards the 
two months Gumad, the root ' gamad ' contains the 
idea of dryness and hardness. This derivation would there- 
fore justify their position in the calendar, as following 
the Spring months and the cessation of the rainy season. 
Ramaddn signifies 'intense heat.' This accordingly ex- 
plains the position of a month which followed Grumad et- 
tani after an interval of two months, and was characterized 
by the greatest heat of midsummer. If such etymology 
be correct, argues M. Caussin de Perceval, it is to be 
inferred that the Arabs, when they adopted these names, 
did not make use of a system that was purely lunar ; for 
the lunar year being shorter than the solar by about eleven 
days, the agreement of the months with the seasons which 
their names expressed would be so soon deranged that 
such a supposition would be irrational. 

It seems, at the same time, certain that in the earliest 
times the Arabs made use of the purely lunar system, 
their months bearing no relation to the various seasons of 
the year, and the names being different to those now 
in use. The important period of the annual pilgrimage 
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therefore revolved through all the months of the year, 
as it does at the present time. But this was the cause 
of much inconvenience to the pilgrims, both during the 
journey and during the sojourn at Mekkeh and the other 
places at which, during the same period, various annual 
fairs took place. It therefore became desirable to fix the 
season of the pilgrimage at such a time as should furnish 
the most abundant supply of fruits and other produce, in 
other words the Autumn. 

This being so, the Arabs, it would seem, adopted from 
the Jews established at Yathreb a system of intercalation, 
by means of which their calendar became luni-solar.^ 
There is a strong probability that the five months whose 
names seem to express a relation to the vicissitudes of 
season were simultaneously adopted together with this 
reformed calendar. 

This reformation of the calendar was, however, approxi- 
mate, not complete, and this would explain the fact that 
the pilgrimage made by Mohammed at the end of the 
10th year of the Higreh fell on the 9th of March, 
A.D. 632, a date which seems to be fixed beyond dispute. 

The difierence between three solar and three Arab 
years (including one intercalated) being three days and 
■a fraction, it would follow that after every series of three 
years the beginning of the new Arab year would recede 
from the solar year by that period. 

Thus the Arab months would gradually cease to corre- 
spond with the seasons of the solar year. A generation, 
however, would have passed away before the derangement 
would have become so striking as to call for a further 
rectification; and by the time that the correspondence 
altogether ceased, the force of custom would have caused 
the Arabs to retain a system that had been found to be 
inexact. Such is the argument of M. de Perceval. 

' A month called el-Nasi was added at the end of every three years. 
Mohammed forbade this (Kur&n, s. ix), a proclamation to that effect being 
made in the 10th year of the Flight at the H&g (Lane's Diet.). 
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For fifty years the season of the pilgrimage would) 
continue to fall in the season of frviits, and thus the 
original object of the reformed calendar would continue 
to be attained. It is when the season gradually fell into 
the months of August, July, and June that we find cause 
to wonder at the persistence of the Arabs in maintaining 
a system of intercalation which had failed to rectify the 
defects and inconveniencies of that which it superseded. 
The explanation is found in the persistence of a custom 
which had acquired the force of a religious prejudice. 

M. de Perceval also refers to other fixed dates in support 
of his theory. 

The luni-solar method of reckoning was abolished by 
Mohammed in the twelfth month of the tenth year of the 
Flight, at the time of the pilgrimage before alluded to. 
The purely lunar system being then invested with religious 
sanction and character, any reform or adaptation to the 
seasons by intercalation has from that time been impossible. 
While the relations of some of the provinces of Islam 
have in recent times led, as in Turkey and Egypt, to the 
adoption concurrently of other financial and civil years, 
and while in Egypt the Koptic Calendar has been, so to 
speak, incorporated with the Muslim for agricultural and 
other purposes, the Arab lunar year has, for religious 
purposes, remained in use, each month beginning with the 
new moon. The j'ear consequently retrogrades through 
all the seasons in about 32^ years. 

The years are divided into cycles of thirty years, eleven, 
of which are intercalary, having one day added to the last 
month, the other nineteen being ordinary years of 354 
days. The mean length of the year is 354-iJ^ days, or 
354 days 8 hours 48 minutes.^ 



1 This divided by 12 gives 29JfJ days, or 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes, 
as the time of a mean lunation. This differs from the astronomical mean 
lunation hy only 2-8 seconds. This small error -will only amount to a day in 
about 2,400 years. — Encijc. Brit., art. " Calendar." 
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The Mohammedan era dates from the 1st of Moharrem 
preceding the Higi-eh, or ' Flight ' of the Prophet from 
Mekkeh to Medineh, which (Ist Moharrem) coincided, 
according to M. Caussin de Perceval, with the 19th April, 
622 A.D. It appears to have coincided with the 22nd of 
Abib, 338, of the Koptic era. 

To convert approximately a date of the Higreh to 
that of the Christian era, add to the former 622, and 
subtract from tbe sum three years for every century of 
the Mohammedan date ; e.g., to convert 1318 a.h. to 
A.D., 1318 + 622 = 1940 : - (13 x 3 =) 39 = 1901 (and 
part of 1900). And inversely, 1900 a.d. = 1900 - 622 = 
1278 : + 39 = 1317 a.h. (and part of 1318 a.h.).i 

> See Hughes' Diet, of Islam. Also " Hemerologe Siraplifie, pour la 
■Conversion des dates llusulmanes et Chretiennes, avec applications a. la 
«hronologie," by H.E. Yacoub Artin Pacha and Ventre Pacha, Cairo, 
Imprimerie Xationale, 1896. 
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NOTE III. 

HISTOEICAL COXSIDEKATIOKS SUGGESTED BY THE 
CALENDAE. 



Not only does the Calendar take us back in imagination 
to the remotest times of ancient Egypt, but it suggests 
here and there, amongst its miscellaneous notices, re- 
flections concerning almost all the more important periods 
of her subsequent history. 

It has been suggested that some few entries in the 
almanac may imply changes in the physical conditions 
of the country. For instance, the notices respecting the 
ostrich might be referred to a period when the range of 
this bird (and perhaps that of the ibis) extended farther 
north than it does at present, the northern limit being- 
now about the district of Dongola. Ebony is also 
mentioned, but the limit of its growth is at present 
equally distant. It is, however, more reasonable to suppose 
that the origin of these references dates back to times 
when the provinces in which the bird and the tree 
flourished formed portions of the Egyptian empire. It 
is certain that in remote times ostriches formed part of 
the livestock of Egyptian landowners, and flocks of them 
are thus represented amongst the mural decorations of 
ancient tombs. 

It will be seen that the anniversary of the fall of manna 
and quails figures quaintl)^ amongst the occurrences. 

The Armenian (as well as the Turkish) Calendar 
mentions the rise and fall of the Nile, and these entries 
may have been borrowed from the Koptic almanacs. But 
why does the Egyptian Calendar mention the rise and fall 
of the Euphrates ? 
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M. Tissot suggests the folio mng explanation : ^ " Goino' 
back," he says, " to the sixteeath century B.C., history 
exhibits to us Egypt at the height of her grandeur, and 
Totmes III extending his conquests over a glorious reign 
of 47 years. He advances in all directions the limits of 
his empire, ascending the Euphrates, and carrying his 
arms into the mountains of Armenia, which supply the 
sources of that river. By a wise administration the entire 
valley remained for several centuries under the dominion 
of the Pharaohs. No long time, we may suppose, would 
be required by so observant a people as the ancient 
Egyptians to fix their attention on the regularity of the 
physical laws to which the Euphrates was subject, and 
to perceive that it was, as it were, a reversed counterpart 
of the Nile ; the fact being that the Euphrates is at the 
height of its rise while the Nile is at its lowest, and the 
fall of the former coincides with the rise of the latter. 
Both streams find an outlet in almost the same latitude, 
and the courses of the streams in opposite directions made 
it appear as if they strove to meet each other. These 
harmonious coincidences were of a nature to fascinate the 
minds of men who were lovers of symmetry, as were the 
ancients ; while, on the other hand, the inhabitants of 
the Euphrates valley, enlightened by their conquerors 
respecting the close resemblance existing between the 
two rivers, learned to know and to bless the Egyptian 
Nile, which supplied Mesopotamia during its years of 
famine, and appeared to furnish them with the means of 
regulating and supplementing their own stream." 

In order to explain allusions which have a Persian 
origin we must revert to times when Egypt was a satrapy 
of the great kingdom of Persia, and when the condition 
of Egypt bore great resemblance to that of Egypt while 
merely a pashalik of Turkey. The Persian rule lasted for 
120 years; and in the time of Herodotus the Persian 

' " Etude sur le Calendrier Copte," Alexandria, 1867. 
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garrison at Memphis consisted of 120,000 men. We 
have also to remember that, in conformity with one of 
the modes of subjugation practised by the Persians upon 
conquered races, large numbers of Egyptians were at 
various periods transported to Asia. Thus Kambyses 
carried away a large number to Susa ; and perhaps 
the 'Egyptian villages' in Asia Minor, spoken of by 
Xenophon, were also peopled by Egyptians transported 
for rebellion.^ As regards traces of Persian dominion 
in Egypt, we have the annual record of the Norm es- 
Sultani, the Persian New Year's festival ; and the fortress 
of Babylon, near ' Old Cairo,' is supposed to have derived 
its name from the Persians, of whom a strong garrison 
was quartered there. But the suggestion that the Kasr- 
esh-Shama (Castle of Light) marks a spot where once 
stood a temple of fire- worshippers can hardly be borne out.^ 
The connection, geographical and historical, between 
Egypt and Syria being so close, it is but natural that 
there should be some allusions to the latter country in an 
Egyptian almanac. And, indeed, it is in Mas'iidi's account 
of the Syrian months that we find explanations of several 
interesting entries in the Koptic Calendar. 

No little light may yet be thrown on problems of 
ancient history by a study of various calendars and 
ancient festivals. As was said more than a century ago, 
" If the festivals of the old Greeks, Romans, Persians, 
Egyptians, and Goths could be arranged with exactness 
in the same form with Indian tables there would be 
found, I am persuaded, a striking resemblance among 
them ; and an attentive comparison of them all might 
throw great light on the religion and perhaps on the 
history of the primitive world." ^ 

' Professor Eawlinson's " Herodotus," vol. ii, essay 3. 
2 " Cairo," by S. L. Poole. 

' Asiatick Researches, 1792, vol. iii, p. 293: art. "On the Lunar Tear 
of the Hindus." 
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NOTE IV. 

d-EISTEEAL EEMARKS 0]^ EGYPTIAN CALENDARS. 



"Some years ago almanacs used to be published on long 
Tolls of paper, which were sometimes coloured according 
to the four seasons of the year, viz., blue (for tlie Nile 
season), green (as emblematic of the verdure and luxuriant 
vegetation of Winter), red (for the season of fruits and 
flowers), and yellow (for the parching heat of Summer 
and Autumn). In Syria almanacs bearing much re- 
semblance to the Egyptian are still written on long rolls 
of paper or parcbment in black and red ink, and an exact 
reproduction of one of these in English was made, but 
not, I think, published, by the late Mr. E. T. Rogers. 

An ordinary Egyptian almanac of the present day is 
a little book, generally measuring about 3| by 2| inches, 
and consisting of from 50 to 70 pages. It opens, in 
•orthodox fashion, with a short tribute of praise to God 
tbe Creator, " from whom all blessings are derived." 
Then follow salutations to the Prophet, " the Sun of 
Happiness, who directs men in the right way, to his 
family, bis companions, and his disciples." Then is stated 
the reliance of the author upon divine aid in his under- 
takings. On the third page are given the days of the 
Koptic, Frank, Greek, and Hebrew Calendars that 
correspond to the first day of the Mohammedan year. 
The following page fixes the commencement of the four 
seasons. Next come the dates of the sun's entrance in 
the signs of the Zodiac. On p. 6 are given the stations of 
the moon. Then follows tbe calendar, which generally 
■extends over fortj'^-eight pages. It is so arranged that 
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each half -month extends over two pages, occupying 
thirteen parallel columns. 

In the first column come the days of the week. 
Then follow in &ve columns the corresponding days of 
the Arab, Eoptic, 'Frank,' Greek, and Hebrew months 
current. Next comes the record of the sun's course in. 
the sign mentioned at the head of the column. Then, in 
five columns, come the hours and minutes as calculated 
for the five daily prayers of the Faithful for every day 
in the year. Lastly, in a wider column or margin are 
recorded the notices appropriate to each day. 

It can thus be seen how much has been omitted from- 
and how much added to the above in the present calendar 
of the months. I have omitted the Greek and Jewish 
months, the course of the sun in the Zodiac, and the hours- 
of Muslim prayer. The additions consist chiefly of Muslim 
fetes and miilids. 

The last pages of the native almanacs are devoted to- 
notices of the eclipses of sun or moon during the year, 
after which follows the name of the astronomer wha 
compiled the work. 

The last sentence, as found in some almanacs, deserves 
a full translation : — 

" The printing of this Calendar was efiected in th& 
printing-office under the shadow (or protection) of him, 
whose generosity is as beneficent as the overflow of the 
Nile, the Khedive 'Abbas Hilmi. Praise be to God, the 
First and the Last, the unseen and the revealed ; and 
blessings and peace be upon Mohammed, upon his family,, 
and upon all who weave in his loom." 

For the month of Ramadan special diaries, called 
' Imsakiyeh,' are prepared, and printed on single sheets 
of coloured paper, and of silk for presentation and sale 
to the more wealthy. The Imsakiyeh gives the hours 
and minutes of the six most important periods of the 
day, with a view to prayer and fasting. A portion of 
an imsakiyeh translated is given on p. 55. 
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It is a custom for authors of calendars to present copies 
handsomely bound in silk or velvet at the 'Id el-Keblr 
(Kflrban Bairam), or shortly before the new year, to great 
personages of their acquaintance. 

An examination of the almanacs of recent years shows 
no substantial alterations. A few small changes have 
crept in. Some of the more quaint and homely references 
are beginning to drop out of some of them, and agri- 
cultural notes tend to become more numerous. 

Regarded as an agricultural guide, the Calendar is 
a rough but useful companion. It is, of course, very 
incomplete. A good farmers' almanac, with full rural 
and botanical notes, would be of great interest. Mean- 
while the Journal of the Khedivial Agricultural Society,. 
published under the auspices of Dr. Mackenzie and 
Mr. Gr. P. Foaden at Cairo, is full of valuable information. 

The threefold division of the Egyptian year into 'the 
Nile ' (or period of inundation). Winter, and Summer, is 
maintained in popular language to the present day. The 
season of ' the Nile ' is again sometimes divided into 
• the rising Nile ' and ' the subsiding Nile.' But the 
year is also divided into the four seasons of Spring (er- 
Eabia), Summer (es-Seyf), Autumn (el-KharIf), and 
Winter (esh-Shita). It may be that in some parts of 
Upper Egypt the threefold division remains exclusively 
in use. It is probable that many interesting facts 
connected with the subject of Egyptian calendars might 
be elicited from the more primitive inhabitants of the old 
Koptic villages of Upper Egypt, who have preserved 
unchanged the customs of their forefathers. 

A word as to superstitions. So numerous are they in 
connection with, particular months, days, and hours, that 
a volume would be required to deal with them. Herklots' 
" Qanoon-e-Islam " treats somewhat exhaustively of the 
superstitions of Indian Muslims ; and the curious reader 
who has perused that work will not be wrong if he- 
imagine that an almost equal number might be collected. 
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hj anyone who would explore the strongholds of 
Egyptian superstition. Mas'iidi speaks of the fortunate 
and unfortunate days of ante - Islam Arabia. Brief 
allusions to certain superstitions in the Glossary are all 
that can here be attempted; but it may be mentioned 
that amongst other evidences of ' civilization ' the Turks 
and others have imported some of our fashionable super- 
stitions. Thus, the ' upper ' classes have adopted a certain 
dread of the number 13, and will not sit down with that 
number at table. Some go so far as to object to start on 
a voyage or journey on the 13th of the month. We were 
even told by the local papers some years ago that the day 
fixed for the ceremony of ' cutting the Canal ' was 
changed, because the Governor of Cairo had discovered 
that this day was the 13th of the Koptic Misreh. 

The Kopts have various Church calendars. One of 
these has been published by the Rev. S. C. Malan, 
translated from a MS. used in a Jacobite church in 
Cairo. The traveller who desires to study the institutions 
of the Koptic Church would do well, besides obtaining 
Mr. A. J. Butler's work on the Koptic Churches, to seek 
an introduction to some intelligent member of the com- 
munity who can speak one of the Eviropean languages. 

An interesting little Mariner's Calendar, " which 
perhaps has never before been written down," put 
together by C. B. Klunzinger, will be found in his work 
on " Upper Egypt." ^ The first entry is that of ' the 
Little Sun ' in February, a day on which " no skipper 
will set sail." 

In 1876 the Gregorian Calendar was adopted in Egypt, 
by order of the Khedive, for all civil and administrative 
purposes. Previously that of the Kopts was in use. 

1 Trans., 1S78, Bkckie, p. 301. 
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NOTE V. 

THE PLACE OF THE KOPTIC CALENDAR IK 
LITEKATUEE. 



A SHORT study of the Koptic almanac carries us back to 
far distant times, to calendars graven on temple wall 
and ceiling, or written on hieroglyphic scrolls, from 
which its descent can in some measure be traced. "We 
are brought into view of the religion, the astrology, the 
medicine, and the agriculture of remote Pharaohs, and 
of a people who learned to guide their lives and daily- 
operations, even more than do their modern descendants,^ 
by the rules of experience, largely mingled with super- 
stition. 

"Whatever the early settlers may have brought with 
them, the development of a calendar would be an early 
necessity, and its connection with religious observances 
would be intimate. 

And as Egypt was, and is, "the gift of the Nile," so 
was much of her religion and philosophy inspired, not 
only by the sun and heavenly bodies, but also by the 
Great River, with its regular rise and fall ; and by the 
seasons, which, though regular and beneficent, were not 
free from baneful influences, against which equally 
regular precautions had to be taken. 

The Divinities, under many aspects, personified the 
Great E-iver, and the more striking phenomena of the 
year ; and in honour of these Divinities great annual 
festivals were celebrated. Some, from their origin, were 
observed according to the lunar divisions of time. Others- 
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were appointed to coincide witli the recurring phenomena 
■of the river and the seasons of the equinoctial year, with 
which the gods themselves were so intimately connected. 

The great religious allegories, accordingly, relate to 
the physical conditions of the Nile valley, which the year 
repeated almost with the regularity of night and day. 
With Plutarch we read into the festivals the allegorical 
meanings of some of the Osiris rites. " Ahout this time 
(the month of Ath}'r, when the Etesian winds have ceased 
to hlow, and the Nile, returning to its own channel, has 
left the country everj'where bare and naked), in con- 
sequence of the increasing length of the nights, the power 
•of darkness appears to prevail, whilst that of light is 
diminished and overcome. The priests, therefore, practise 
certain doleful rites, one of which is to expose to public 
■view, as a proper representation of the present grief of 
the goddess (Isis), an ox covered with a paU of the 
finest black linen, that animal being looked upon as the 
living image of Osiris. The ceremony is performed four 
days successively, beginning on the 17th of the above- 
mentioned month. They represent thereby four things 
which they mourn : (1) The falling of the Nile, and its 
retiring within its own channel ; (2) the ceasing of the 
northern winds, which are now quite suppressed by the 
prevailing strength of those from the south ; (3) the 
length of the nights and the decrease of the days ; 
(4) the destitute condition in which the land now 
appears, naked and desolate, its trees despoiled of their 
leaves. Thus they commemorate what they call the 
'' loss of Osiris ' ; and on the 19th of the month Pachons, 
another festival represents the ' finding of Osiris.' " ^ 

Again, the third of the intercalary days was the birthday 
of Set (Typhon — the power of death, of darkness, of the 
encroaching desert), to be observed by king and people 



1 Quoted by Sir G. Wilkinson ; v. "Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egj^tians," i, 300. 
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alike with fasting and abstention from business. So when 
Isis and Nephtbys mourn for Osiris (14th Tybi) music 
and dancing were to be avoided. 

The clear Egyptian sky invited the early and continuous 
study of astronomy. The Egyptians, as Diodorus says, 
kept records of the motions of the stars " for an incredible 
Jiumber of years." Their observations brought to notice 
the coincidence of certain astronomical facts with those 
of the agricultural year. Thus, the heliacal rising of the 
Dog Star (Sothis, Sirius), as seen at Memphis, coincided 
with the rising of the Nile. The same rising of this 
brilliant star was used for reforming the older, vague 
year, and determining the length of a sidereal year. 
From the observations of the astronomer - priests were 
gradually elaborated the calendars, the primary object 
of which was to fix the great festivals, these being often 
times of rejoicing, e.g., for the inundation, the opening 
of cultivation, the firstfruits, the harvests, the opening 
of navigation (Isidis naiigium), etc. Some of these live 
on in the festivals and mulids of to-day. 

But astronomy was not yet pure science. It was 
merged in astrology. The Star-gods ruled and influenced 
the destinies of all human beings. From the more purely 
religious aspect of the oldest calendars we pass into the 
realms of superstition, of horoscopes, and of all those 
developments of astrology which have always been so 
closely associated with Egypt, as the home of magic and 
mystery. Under these influences the year came to be 
made up of lucky and unlucky days of every degree. 
M. Chabas, by his interesting translation of ' the fourth 
Sallier Papyrus,' has introduced us to the most complete 
almanac of ancient Egypt as yet discovered.^ This 
fragment (in the British Museum) contains seven months 
and parts of two others. According to this calendar. 



' " Le Calendrier des jours fastes et nefastes de I'annee Egyptienne, ' 
-F. Chabas, Chalons-s.-S. & Paris. 
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auspicious, and thrice auspicious, days are numerous ; but 
so also are days of danger and evil omen ; while others,, 
again, are partly fortunate, partly the reverse. Children 
born on certain days cannot live {23rd Tehuti, Thoth), 
or will die of contagious disease (4th Paophi), or of ear 
complaint (3rd Khoiak), or of blindness (20th Khoiak), 
or fall victims to the crocodile (13th Paophi). On some 
days no one should go out at sunrise (14th Mekhir), or at 
night (17th Phamenoth), or at all (4th Paophi). As to 
auspicious days, those born on the 9th Paophi will not 
"fade as the leaves do fade," but will die of drunken- 
ness ! or of debility and old age (6th Paophi). On certain 
days fish should not be eaten ; on others, fruits or certain 
vegetables. Sometimes squalls prevail, and all na,vigation 
should be avoided. On many days bathing should be 
avoided ; and on the 5th Paophi occurs the stern warning 
" Approach not a woman." Elsewhere we read ^ that 
on the 27th Tehiiti whoever anoints himself with the 
juice of myosotis will be free from weakness of the eyes 
all the year. 

The allusions of Herodotus and other writers to the 
periodic, indeed monthly, purging and medicinal treat- 
ments, corroborate what we learn from more direct 
sources, as to the systematic attention given, or, at any 
rate, invited to rules of health. 

Thus in process of time almanacs were constructed 
which not only announced the Festivals of the Gods, but 
also gave full information as to lucky and unlucky days,, 
which advised respecting the details of every-day life, and 
probably dealt sometimes with matters of agriculture. 
They became as indispensable as the almanac is to the 
Chinaman. 

As time went on, each new chapter of the history of 
Egypt involved some modification of the calendar. Thus, 
when we pass to Christian periods, the Christian, or 

1 Pliny, quoted by Sir G. Wilkinsou, " Ancient Egj-ptians," ii, 35. 
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Koptic, saints replace the deities of the old Egyptian 
pantheon. But although each new period is destructive 
in respect of certain features, the merits of the time- 
honoured calendar are recognized. Its useful notes and 
entries are allowed to survive, and are handed down by 
the long-suffering Kopt. 

In the seventh century a.d. Egypt falls under Muslim 
rule. The great national panegyries are gradually trans- 
formed into mulids, the birthday festivals of Mohammedan 
saints. Some, which have from time immemorial been 
observed according to fixed seasons, are left undisturbed : 
for example, the fairs of Tanta, which have been so often 
compared to, and may be survivals of, the Greater and 
Lesser Bubastia. Under their religious aspect they become 
mulids of the saints of Islam. In other respects they 
preserve their character unchanged. 

While thus the Koptic Calendar of to-day springs, on 
the one hand, from these distant sources, it may, on the 
other hand, be fairly regarded as a connecting link 
between the antique literature of Egypt and the almanacs 
of modern times. Ko doubt the voices of the stars were 
heard in other countries. But allowing fully for inde- 
pendent observations in the same direction long before 
the days of Hesiod, and the black days of Roman 
calendars, it seems clear tha.t Egyptian astrology im- 
pressed its character on the ancient calendars of Europe ; 
and retaining its hold through the Middle Ages, may 
perhaps be regarded as the parent of all the fascinating 
Zadkiels of the West. ' Egyptian days ' found their 
way into all the early and mediaeval calendars. Thus 
St. Augustine, in his commentary of St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Galatians (ch. iv), says : " Our meetings are full of 
persons who consult the mathematicians, i.e. astrologers, 
to know when a certain thing may, or may not, be done ; 
who presume to tell us that nothing must be commenced 
on the days called ' Egyptian days.' " We find 
references to a bishop who ordains penalties against 

4 
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offenders, and excommunication in case of persistent 
disobedience. " On n'observera pas les jours Egyptiens, 
les constellations, etc." XJgution, quoted by M. de Gauge 
in bis " Glossaire Latin," speaks tbus : " In every month 
there are two evil days called ' Egyptian,' because it is 
to the Egyptians that their discovery is due." i We find 
various conjectures as to the origin of these dreaded 
' Egyptian days.' All agree that their discovery is due 
to the Egyptians. Some attribute it to their knowledge 
of the stars ; some (e.g. Pierre Comestor, in his " Scholastic 
History ") say that they only mark certain times in which 
the people of Egypt had been subject to great sufferings 
and adversities. 

All early almanacs, like the Egyptian, gave directions 
for the preservation of health, and were "peremptory 
in their directions for bleeding both at spring and 
fall, besides two supplementary blood-lettings against 
Christmas." ^ A writer in the British Quarterii/ Review 
on " Kalendars and Old Almanacs " gives many in- 
teresting particulars. A manuscript of the thirteenth 
century in the Bibliotheque de 1' Arsenal, quoted by Louis 
Moland, shows many points of resemblance to the Koptic 
Calendar, such as directions as to bleeding and cupping, 
the avoidance of meat at certain times, taking fennel-seeds, 
taking cold water (fasting), the rising of humours to the 
brain (June), the taking of grape-flowers, of cloves, and 
sage, the avoidance of cold baths, the taking of vapour 
baths, etc. Very probably most of the substantial 
burghers of France, England, and Flanders possessed 
calendars, perhaps affixed to their prayer-books. Manu- 
script literature was probably widely diffused by numerous 
copyists, whose complaints on the discovery of printing, 
that it would deprive them of a living, were such that 



1 "Livre de I'Antiquite expliquee, etc., par Dom. Bernard de Montfaucon," 
Paris, 1724, Suppl., p. 112 et seq. 

- Brit. Quart. Eev., vol. xxviii (1858), p. 333 et seq. 
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" the early printer was fain to flee from city to city, and 
only by stealth, practise his art." ^ Towards the close of 
Elizabeth's reign almanacs appear to have become almost 
a necessity for all classes. At the beginning of the 
following reign there were at least a dozen. " Some 
invoke the aid of verse, e.g. Kaye in his York Calendar 
for 1607. For March the rules are — 

' Bleeding wisely, eating precisely, 
Warming with reason, bathing in season 
Are excellent.' " * 

There is a very Egyptian flavour about all this. In 
fact, the character of almanacs had changed but little 
since the days of Rameses. As we approach our more 
scientific age, the tendency, of course, is to eliminate the 
relics of superstition, and replace them by statistics and 
information of a more solid and prosaic nature ; until we 
come to the days of Whitaker, and of its admirable 
contemporaries, at home and abroad, which are perfect 
encyclopaedias of useful knowledge. Meanwhile the 
fading ghost of astrology lingers on, in the pages of 
Zadkiel, Old Moore, and the like. Fortunate and un- 
fortunate days are therein duly foretold, and prophetic 
hieroglyphics dispose of the affairs in general of our 
planet. Superstition lives on, developing new forms. 
Countless dupes resort to fashionable fortune-tellers ; to 
the vendors of quack medicines ; to the ingenious makers 
of pills, which, if they are not valid against earthquakes, 
offer a panacea for all the disorders of humanity. 

1 lb., p. 338. "■ II)., p. 347. 
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DIAEY FOE THE WEEK IN CAIEO, 



SUNDAY (Nahar or Yom el-Had). 

Morning. — The women of Cairo visit the Mosques of the- 
Seyyideh Zeynab and the Sitt Nefiseh. 
Services in the Koptio, Armenian, Greek, English (Church 
of England), German (Protestant), French (Eoman 
Catholic), and other churches. 
Afternoon. — Zitrs of Kadriyeh darwishes at the Tekkiet Ash- 
rafiyeh (near the Mosque of Nefiseh) about 3 p.m., and' 
at the Teki'yeh of the Sitt Eukfyeh. 
Market-day at Gizeh. The evening (eve of Monday) is 
considered fortunate for Muslim marriages, next to that 
of Friday. 
Sunday is generally considered an unfortunate day, as pre- 
ceding that on which the Prophet died. 

MONDAY (Nahar el-Etnin). 

Morning. — Market-day in the (Khan KhalUi) Turkish and 

neighbouring bazaars. 
Evening. — Zikr of Kadriyeh darwishes at the Tekiyeh Zawiet 

Halumeh, after the 'Esheh. 
Monday is considered by some unfortunate, by others fortunate. 
Linen must not be washed ; and no sewing or cutting with! 
scissors must be done on this day. 

TUESDAY (Nahar et-Talateh). 

Morning. — Visits are made, chiefly by men, to the Mosque of 

the Hasaneyn. 
Afternoon,. — Zikr of Kadriyeh darwishes at the Tckiyeh Shakun. 
Visits of sick persons to the Mosque of Abu So'ud, near the 
Mosque of 'Amr. 
Tuesday is unfortunate. It is called ' the day of blood,' 
from the death of many martyrs. It is a favourable day for 
being bled. 
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WEDNESDAY (Nahar el-Arba'a). 

Morning. — Casting out of devils at the Koptic Convent of Mar 
Tadrus (St. Theodore), in the Har't er-Eum. 
The women (Muslim) of Cairo visit the Mosque of Seyyideh 
Zeynab. 
Wednesday is considered a fortunate day for travelling, 
-•generally, but by some among the upper classes unfortunate. 
The reading of books should be begun on this day ; if begun on 
any other day they are not likely to be finished. Milk should 
not be drunk. 

THURSDAY (Nahar el-Khamis). 

Market-day in the Khan el-Khallli and neighbouring bazaars. 
-Zikr of Kadriyeh darwishes at the Tekiyeh Suleymani'yeh (in 

the Serugiyeh) about 3 p.m. 
Evening. — The eve of Friday is preferred for Muslim marriages. 
Zikr of Kadri'yeh darwishes, after the 'Esheh, at the 
Tekiyeh Gulsheni (near the Bab el-Mutaweli), at the 
Tekiyeh Zawiet Halumeh. 
Thursday — el-Mubarek (the Blessed) — is a fortunate day. It 
is favourable for all undertakings. 

FRIDAY (Nahar el-Gum'ah). 

Tisits to the Tomb of the Imam esh-Shafe'i. 

Public prayers and sermons in the mosques. 

Zikr of Mowlowiyeh darwishes (the '"Whirlers") at their Tekiyeh 

in the Helmi'yeh, at 2 p.m. 
Zikr of Kadriyeh darwishes (the ' Howlers ') at the Tekkiet 

Eyoub, at Kasr el-Eyn, at 2 p.m. 
Zikrs at various mosques (the Hasaneyn, Beiyumi, etc.). 
Exorcism and healing of sick by immersion in water, at the 

Mosque of Tashtushi (near the Bab esh-Shariyeh), at 

the Mosques of Sharawi, and other saints. 
_Zars frequent, at the tomb of Sheikh el-Beydak, Sheikh Ash- 

mawi, etc., and in private. 
Friday — el-Fadileh (the Excellent) — is the most fortunate 
■of days. Baths should be taken, perfumes used, clean clothes 
worn, and prayer earnestly made. Ifo sweeping and no sewing 
.fihould be done. "Water must not be drawn from weUs during 
divine service in the mosques. 
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SATURDAY (Nahar es-Sabt). 

"Women visit the Mosques of Sultan Ealaun (for healing sick),, 

of the Hasaneyo, and of Sultan Gowli (adjoining the 

'Mastaba Faraun ') for sore eyes. 
Market-day at Bulak (cattle, etc.) and at Embabeh (cattle and 

general). 
Afternoon. — Zikr of Kadriyeh darwishes at the Tekiyeh Sheikh. 

Ghanam (near ' Boulevard ' Mohammed 'Ali), about 2 p.m. 

Also at the Tekiyeh Zawiet Halumeh. 
The evening (eve of Sunday) preferred for Koptic marriages. 

Saturday is the most unfortunate of days. It is unfavourable 
for voyages and for almost all undertakings. Fish must not be 
eaten, nor milk drunk. K"o baths should be taken. 
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HOUES OF MUSLIM PEAYEE. 



The following table shows the times of Muslim prayer, with 
the apparent European time of sunset, in and near the latitude 
of Cairo, at the commencement of each zodiacal month : — 







Sunset. 


'Esheh. 


Day- 
break. 


Noon. 


'Asr. 




Mo. T. 


Eur. T. 


Mo. T. 


Mo. T. ■ Mo. T. 


Mo. T. 




h. m. 


h. m. 


h. m. 


h. m. ' h. m. 


h. m. 


June 21 


12 


7 4 


1 34 


8 6 : 4 56 


8 31 


July 22 


May 21 


12 


6 53 


1 30 


8 30 6 7 


8 43 


Aug. 23 


Apr. 20 


12 


6 31 


1 22 


9 24 5 29 


9 4 


Sept. 23 


Mar. 20 


12 


6 4 


1 18 


10 24 5 56 


9 24 


Oct. 23 


Feb. 18 


12 


6 37 


1 18 


11 18, 6 23 


9 35 


Nov. 22 


Jan. 20 


12 


5 lo 


1 22 


11 69 6 45 


9 41 


Dec. 21 


12 


5 i 


1 24 


12 15, 6 66 

1 


9 43 



Mo. T. denotes Mohammedan Time ; Eur. T., European Time. 

Lane's Modern Egyptians, i, 278. 



SPECIMEN OE POETION OE KE IMSAEifYEH EOE 
THE MONTH OE KAMADAN, 1294 a.h. 



HELP IS FROM GOD, AND VICTOEY IS NEAR. 


Imsaklyeh for Eamad&n For the year 1294. The first day 


the honoured. | begins on the EVE of Sunday. 


Day 


Day 'Esheh 


Imsak. 


Fegr. 


Sheruk 


Duhr. 'Asr. | 


of the 
week. 


of the 
month. 














h. m. 


h. m. 


h. m. 


h. ni. 


h. m. 


h. m. 


Sunday 


1 


1 19 


9 40 


10 


11 28 


5 44 


9 16 


Monday 


2 


1 19 


9 41 


10 1 


11 30 


5 45 


9 17 


Tuesday 


3 


1 19 


9 43 


10 3 


11 32 


5 46 


9 17 


"Wednesday 


4 


1 19 


9 45 


10 6 


11 34 


5 47 


9 18 


Thursday 


5 


1 19 


9 47 


10 7 


11 36 


6 48 


9 18 


Friday 


6 


1 19 


9 49 


10 3 


11 37 


6 49 


9 19 


Saturday 


7 


1 18 


9 51 


10 11 


U 39 


5 50 


9 20 
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FOETUNATE ANJ) UNFORTUNATE DAYS. 



In Egypt, Thursduy iind Friday aro roRardod us fortunato 
days, especially Fridiiy ; Monday uiid ■Wednesday, doubtful ; 
Tuesday, Saturday, and .Sunday, unfortunate. (Vide; Lane's 
" A Thousand and One Nights," vol. i, p. GO.) 

Horklots states that Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday are good and auspicious ; Saturday and Sunday are ovil. 
"In every month tlu^re are seven <'vil days, on which no good 
work is on any consideration to be commenced. 



;ir(l 



lOtli 



/^\\\ I'vcry niniil 


1'^ 




Diric urn hcvimi 


vil 




liiiV'^, on wliirli 


III) 




^imhI wtilk ih l.( 


hii 




IIIKlri'l.llki'll. 






Olli 




iiti.ii 


2lHfc 




24 til 


25Ui 







Others say that in every montli in the year there arc two evil 
days. Vide the annexed table : — " 







-i. 




o 
















s 




o 


•a 


d 










ria 

■u 










■4-' 


<Li 


'U 










c3 




^ 




« 




niJ 


■m 


. 


.-3 


nz3- 




-:^- 




^■ 


111- 


^ 


^ 


s 


a 


'si 


03 


H 


r-l 


r-i 


1^ 


^ 


rt 
^ 


cs 


a 






& 


^ 

!/.' 


N 




N 


1 


1 


10 


1 


10 


10 


11 


\ 


:i 


8 


2 


(> 


10 


8 


20 


11 


11 


■1 


13 





20 


20 


3 


25 



(Jiiiiooii-i-/s/iiui, p. 27.'!. 



TABLE OV THE ANCJIKNT EGYPTIAN CALENDAK, 
in its normal form, compared with the Julian Year. 



Saciiki) So'iikc Ykau. 


Al,K 


iANIlltlNK YuAil. 


J (J I, 


A,N YkAII. 




1 










A.Nf.'IKN'r 
















K(JYl"riAN 


Davk. 


Dav. 


Month. 


Dav. 


MoN'l II. 


l)AV. 


MON'J'II. 


SlOAHONM. 


1 


1 


TohutL (i) 


'2i; 


Kpi[)lli (xi) 


20 


July 




r, 




}t 


1 


McHori (xii) 


2.0 


) ) 




::i 




I'uophi (ii) 


2(i 


„ 


1!) 


y\u^UHt 




:;>; 




Jt 


1 


lriti!M;iilui'y 


21 


T> 


1. 


40 




}} 


r, 


iJayH. 


28 


)) 


Tho 


41 




»» 


1 


'I'lihriti (i) 


2i) 


,, 


Inun- 


61 




Athyr (iii) 


21 


>1 


18 


Si;|i1,i'riibf.'i-i 


dation. 


71 




» J 


1 


Pixophi (ii) 


28 


)) 1 




01 




Khoiixk (iv) 


21 


»7 


18 


(h:i„\„'V 




101 




»j 


1 


Athyr (iii) 


28 


" 




121 




Tyhi (v) 


21 


„ 


17 


November 




];}i 




ti 


1 1 


Klioijxk (iv) 


27 


>> 




1.01 




Mckhir (vi) 


21 


> ) 


17 


iJc'ciinibor 




161 




n 


1 


Tyl'i (v) 


27 


? J 


II. 


181 




I'liurricnotli (viij 


21 


Jt 


If) 


.liuiimi'y 


' "Win tor. 


191 




tt 


1 


Mekhir (vi) 


2(i 


n 




211 




I'tiarriiuthJ fviii) 


21 


»» 


1.0 


Kebruury 




221 




>) 


1 


Phiirncnoth(vii) 


2,0 


»> 




241 




Piikhoris (ix) 


21 


>) 


17 


Miircli 




2.01 




,, 


1 


r});irmuUii(viii) 


27 


) > 




271 




i'tiynl (x) 


21 


7> 


l(i 


April 




281 




) J 


1 


I'ukhoriH (ix) 


2(i 


'J 


Ill 


.iOl 




l<j[)iphi (xi) 


21 


it 


k; 


May 


1 1 1 J . 

Suirirnor. 


311 




11 ^ 


1 


I'tiyni (x) 


20 


)> 




•.y.ii 




Mosori (xii) 


21 


)» 


1.0 


J lino 




.'Ml 




,^ 


1 


Epiphi (xi) 


20 


)i 




.'501 




1 riicrciiliiry 


21 


}) 


1.0 


July 




365 


r, 


DuyH. 




1 









From liiiiioMiiii'H IHdorij of M/i/pt, p. 4.0.5. 

TiiuiH. rovJHoil by A. M. Brodriok, 1891. 
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Season 



AEAE MONTHS AXD SEASONS. 

FoEMEELT Seasons. 

Aeab Months, coeeesponding Older Latee 

■WITH Name. Name. 





^Zu'1-kaadeh 


September s 
(Eylul) 


Begins when 
sun enters '• 
Libra. 


Zu'1-heggeh 
vMoharrem 


October 
(Tishrin i) 

November 
(Tishrin iiy 




.Rafar 


December 
(Kanun i) 


Begins -when 
sun enters 


Eabia el-owwal 


January 
(Kanun ii) 


Capricorn. 


i^Eabia et-tani 


February 
(Shebat) ; 

March ^ 




rGumad el-owwa] 


(Adar) 


Begins when 

sun enters 

Aries. 


Gumad et-tani 
vRegeb 


April 
(Nisan) 

May 
(Eyar) 



;Er-Eabia cl-Xhaiif 



Called by 

some 

1 esh-Shita 

(Period of 

Eain). 



Esh-Shita 



Es-Seyf er-Eabia 



Begins when 

sun enters 

Cancer. 



^ Shaaban 
Eamadan 
Showwal 



June 

(Hazi'ran) 

July 

(Tomuz) 

August 
(Ab) 

September 
(Eylul) 



■ El-Kaiz es-Seyf 



Called by 

some 
es-Seyf 
(mostly 

dry)." 



Eabi'a (now Spring), so called because the first rain gave growth 
to the herbage called rabi'. 

Kharlf (now Autumn), because fruits were then gathered. 

After Lane's Ar. Du-t. 
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TABLE showing: the DATES OF COMMENCEMENT of 
the MOHAMMEDAN YEAR and corresponding dates 
of the GREGORIAN CALENDAR from 1320 A.H. 
(1902 A.D.) to 1370 A.H. (1950 A.D.). 



A.H. 


ISI MOHAEEEM 

COMMENCES 


A.H. 


ISI MoHAEEEM 

COMMENCES 


1320 


Thurs., April 10, 1902 


1346 


Friday, July 1, 1927 


1321 


Mon., Mar. 30, 1903 


1347 


Wed., June 20, 1928 


1322 


Friday, Mar. 18, 1904 


1348 


Sun., June 9, 1929 


1323 


"Wed., Mar. 8, 1905 


1349 


Thurs., May 29, 1930 


1324 


Sun., Feb. 25, 1906 


1350 


Tues., May 19, 1931 


1325 


Thurs., Feb. 14, 1907 


1351 


Sat., May 7, 1932 


1326 


Tues., Feb. 4, 1908 


1352 


Wed., April 26, 1933 


1327 


Sat., Jan. 23, 1909 


1353 


Mon., AprillO, 1934 


1328 


Thurs., Jan. 13, 1910 


1354 


Friday, April 5, 1935 


1329 


Mon., Jan. 2, 1911 


1356 


Tues., Mar. 24, 1936 


1330 


Friday, Dec. 22, 1911 


1356 


Sun., Mar. 14, 1937 


1331 


Wed., Deo. 11, 1912 


1357 


Thurs., Mar. 3, 1938 


1332 


Sun., Nov. 30, 1913 


1358 


Tues., Feb. 21, 1939 


1333 


Thurs., Nov. 19, 1914 


1359 


Sat., Feb. 10, 1940 


1334 


Tues., Nov. 9, 1915 


1360 


Wed., Jan. 29, 1941 


1335 


Sat., Oct. 28, 1916 


1361 


Mon., Jan. 19, 1942 


1336 


Wed., Oct. 17, 1917 


1362 


Friday, Jan. 8, 1943 


1337 


Mon., Oct. 7, 1918 


1363 


Tues., Dec. 28, 1943 


1338 


Friday, Sept. 26, 1919 


1364 


Sun., Dec. 17, 1944 


1339 


Wed., Sept. 15, 1920 


1365 


Thurs., Dec. 6, 1945 


1340 


Sun., Sept. 4, 1921 


1366 


Mon., Nov. 25, 1946 


1341 


Thurs., Aug. 24, 1922 


1367 


Sat., Nov. 15, 1947 


1342 


Tues., Aug. 14, 1923 


1368 


Wed., Nov. 3, 1948 


1343 


Sat., Aug. 2, 1924 


1369 


Mon., Oct. 24, 1949 


1344 


Wed., July 22, 1925 


1370 


Friday, Oct. 13, 1950 


1345 


Mon., July 12, 1926 







Extracted from "Woolhouse's 
Measures, Weights, and Moneys of All Nations. 
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MULIDS, 



THE EECOGNIZED MULIDS OF EGYPT. 



I. CAIRO. 



Rabia el-owwal. 



Mulid en-Kebi. (God bless and 

save him.) 
JIulid of Seyyideb Fatimeh en- 

Nebawiyeb. 



Mulid of Sultan Abu'l-'Eyla 
el-Huseyni. 



Mulid of Seyyid Sa'adallah el- 

Huseyni. 
Mulid of Seyyid 'Abd-el-Aziz 

ed-Dyrani. 
Mulid of Sheikh Salameh Abu 

Sirhan. 



Mulid of Sheikh Mohammed 

Abu'l-Delail. 
Mulid of Sheikh HiMl. 



Mulid of Sheikh Suleyman el- 

Ghanam. 
Mrdid of Sheikh Darwish el- 

'Ashmawi. 



In the Ghat el-'Abbasiyeh ; 

from the 1st to 12th. 
In the Share' Zara en-Nawi in 

the Darb el-Ahmar; 14th to 

25th. (Visits every Tuesday 

night.) 
In Bulak, in the Share' Sikket 

el-Gedideh; 13th to end of 

month. (Visits Saturday 

and "Wednesday.) 
In the Darb el-Ahmar; 22nd 

to end of month. 
In the Geziret el-Manil; 18th 

to 26th. 
In the Kom esh-Sheikh Sela- 

meh, in the Ghat el-Muski ; 

18th to 26th. (Visits Satur- 
day night.) 
In the Har't el-Madb'a, in 

Bulak ; 1st to 28th. 
In the Har't ez-Z'atara, near 

Sultan Abu'l-'Eyleh ; 28th 

to 30th. 
In Bulak ; 4th to 9th. 

In the Ghat el-'Ashmawi ; 1st 
to 11th. ' 
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Eabia et-taui. 

Mulid of our Seyyid Mowlana 11th to end of month. (Visits 
el-Imam el-Huseyn ihn 'Ali. Tuesday and Saturday.) 

(May God accept him, a 
being descended from the 
Prophet of God. God "bless 
and save him.) 

Gumad el-owwal. 



MuUd of Seyyideh Sekineh. \ 
Mulid of Sheikh Ibrahim el- 

Faz. j 

Mulid of Seyyideh Eukiyeh. 



Mulid of Seyyid Mohammed 

el-Anur. 
Mulid of Seyyid Ibrahim el- 

Minawi. 



Mulid of Seyyid Ibrahim el- 
Matbuli. 



Mulid of Seyyid 'Ali el- 

Khawas. 
Mulid of Sheikh Yunis el- 

Sa'adi. 
Mulid of Seyyid 'Ali el-Ka'ki. 

Mulid of Seyyid 'Ali Zeyn el- 
'Abidin. 



Mulid of Seyyid Hasan el- 
Anur. 

Mulid of Seyyid Mohammed 
Shems ed-dm er-Eamli. 



In the Ghat el-Khalffeh ; 6th to 
13th. (Visits on Thursday.) 

In the Khalif eh quarter ; 1 8th 

to end of month. (Visits 

every Saturday night.) 
In the Ghat el-Khalifeh ; 6th 

to 13th. 
In the Ghat el-Khalifeh, in 

the Darb el-Hosr ; 6th to 

13th. (Visits Wednesday 

night.) 
Near the bridge of the Bawa- 

bet el-hadid; 6 th to 13th. 

(Visits Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday.) 
In the Ghat el-Hasanieh ; 6th 

to 16th. (Visits on Saturday.) 
At the Bab en-Nasr ; 14th to 

22nd. (Visits on Friday.) 
In the Share' Wekalet el- 

fasikh.inBulak; lstto22nd. 
Outside the Bab es-Seyyideh 

Zeynab; 17th to 23rd. 

(Visits Saturday and Sunday 

nights.) 
At the Fum el-Khalig ; 25th 

to end of month. 
In the Meydan el-Kiitan ; 28th 

to end of month. (Visits. 

every Friday night.) 
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Gumad et-tani. 

lluUd of Seyyid 'Ali er-Eifa'i. In the Ghat of 'Abasiyeh ; 5th 

to 13th. (Visits every 
Friday night.) 
Mulid of Seyyid Isma'il el- In the village of Embabeh ; 
Embabeh. 8th to 16th. (Visits Satur- 

day night.) 
Mulid of Seyyid Mohammed At the Fum el-Ehali'g; 12th 

et-Tibi. to 20th. 

ILulid of Seyyideh Nefi'seh. In the Ghat el-Khalifeh, in 



(God bless her.) 



Mulid of Sheikh el-Madfar. 

-Mulid of Seyyideh Zeynab. 
(God bless her.) 



Mulid of the Ahmedln. 



the Bawabet el-Khala ; 5th 

to 26th. (Visits Sunday and 

Monday nights.) 
In the Share' el-Hilmiyeh ; 

13th to 26th. 
[At the mosque of Seyyideh 

Zeynab. J (Visits Sunday 

and "Wednesday nights.) 

25th to 17th Eegeb. 
In the Ghat el-Shibrawi in 

Biilak. 2nd to 8th. 



Eegeb. 

Mulid of Sheikh el-Dashtuti. In the Ghat el-'Adawi ; 20th 

to 27th. (Visits Friday.) 

Mulid Seyyid 'Abd-el-Wahab In the Share' esh-Sha'rawi ; 

17th to end of month. 
(Visits Saturday.) 



esh-Sha'rawi. 
Mulid of Seyyid 'Isa el-' Adawi, 
MCiUd of Sheikh 'Abdallah. 



In the Ghat el-'Adawi; 27th 

to 2nd Shaaban. 
In Isma'lliyeh, in the Share' 

esh-Sheikh Eihan; 6th to 

13th. 
In the Sikkeh Bawabet el- 

Hadid; 7th to 15th. 
At the Bawabet el-Hadid ; 7th 

to 15th. 
TMulid of Sheikh Sa'id ibn In the Sabtieh, in Bulak ; 3rd 
Malik. to 10th. 



Mulid of the Owlad 'Enan. 
Mulid of el-Kulla. 
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Mulid of Sheikh Shems ed-dln In the Suk el-'Asr in Bulak : 



el-Wasta. 

Mulid of Seyyid 'Ali el- 
Mahgub. 

Mulid esh-Sheikh Moham- 
med el-'Alima. 

^ulid of Sheikh Salem. 



18th to 23rd. 

In the Ghat el-GeladIn in 
Bulak ; 20th to 23rd. 

At Bulak, near Sultan Abu'l- 
'Eyleh; 1st to 8th. 



Shaaban. 



Mulid of the Imam esh-Shafe'i. In the Small Karaf eh ; 1st to 

9th (or from Tuesday of 
preceding month if Tuesday 
fall not early in Sha'aban). 



(God bless him.) 
Mulid of the Imam el-Leyth. 



Mulid of Seyyideh 'Ai'sheh en- 
Nebawiyeh. 



In the Small Karaf eh ; 10th 
to 15th. (Visits on Priday 
and Saturday nights.) 

In the Bawabet Hagag ; 1st 
to 8th. (Visits Wednesday.) 



Mulid of Sheikh Mohammed In the Smaller Karafeh ; 2nd 

es-Siman. to 10th. 

MuUd of Sheikh Isma'Il Deyf . In the Smaller Karafeh ; 2nd 

to 10th. 
Mulid of Sheikh 'Ali el-Kadri. In the Smaller Karafeh ; 2nd 

to 10th. 



Mulid of Sheikh Ahmed ed- 

Denf. 
Mulid of Sadat el-Bekriyeh. 

Mulid of Sidi 'A'kabeh. 

MuUd of the Sadat el- 
"Wafaiyeh. 

Mulid of Seyyid 'Omar ibn el- 

Karid. 
Mulid of Seyyid el-Giushi. 

Mulid of Seyyid Tahia ibn- 
'Akab. 



In the Smaller Karafeh; 3rd 

to 10th. 
In the Smaller Karafeh; 10th 

to 15th. 
In the Smaller Karafeh ; 10th 

to 18th. 
In the Zawiet el-"Wafai"yeh, 

near the Small Karafeh ; 

18 th to 23rd. 
In the Smaller Karafeh ; 20th 

to 23rd. 
In the Gebel Giushi ; 20th to 

23rd. 
In the Kahkabin ; 8th to 15th. 

(Visits Thursday night.) 
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Mulid of Mohammed el-Bahr. 

Mulid of Abu 'Abd-er-Eahim 

ed-Dimirdasb. 
Mulid of Sheikh Mohammed 

es-Sawabi. 
MuHd of Sheikh 'Ali el-Ben- 

hawi. 
MuUd of Sheikh Ma'az. 

Mulid of Sheikh Kbudeyri. 



Mulid of el-Istaz el-'Adawi 



Mulid of Sheikh 'Abdallah ez- 

Zahar. 
MuHd of Sheikh Halll el- 

Kurdi. 
Mulid of Sheikh 'Ali el-Fasih. 

Mulid of Sheikh el-Kamri. 

Mulid of Sheikh 'Abd el- 
Karim. 

Mulid of Sultan Hanaii. \ 

Mulid of Sheikh Saleh Abu- 
Hadid. ) 

Mulid of Sheikh Mohammed 
el-'Atrls. 



At the Bab el-Bahr; 8th to 

15th. 
At 'Abasi'yeh ; 8th to 15th. 

(Visits Friday nights.) 
In the Hasan iy eh ; 14th to 

22nd. (Visits Fridays.) 
In the Darb el-'Aguz, in the 

Hasaniyeh ; 16th to 22nd. 
In Darasi, in the Ghat el- 

Azhar; 12th to 20th. 
In the Har't el-Gena, near the 

Share' es-Selibeh ; 5th to- 

20th. (Visits every Monday 

night.) 
In the Bab esh-Shariyeh ; 2Ist 

to 25th. (Visits Saturday 

night.) 
In the Kantaret el-Leymun, in 

the Esbekiyeh ; 7th to 9th. 
In the Ghat el-Geladln, Bulak ;: 

18th to 21st. 
In the Hatabeh, Bulak ; 3rd 

to 10th. ' 
In the Tulun (quarter) ; 22nd- 

to end of month. 
In the Gemaliyeh ; 19th to end 

of month. 
In the Ghat el-Hanafi ; 1st 

to 27th. (Visits to Sultan 

Hanafi every Saturday and 

Thursday night.) 
'Near (the mosque of) Seyyideh 

Zeynab ; 27th to end of 

month. 



Showwal. 

Mulid of Seyyid 'Abd el- \ 
Wahab el-'Afifi. f 

Mulid of Seyyid 'Abdallah ( 
el-Menufi. ' 



In the Karafet el-Mugha- 
warm; 1st to 20th. (Visits 
every Friday night.) 
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Mulid of Seyyid 'Abu Suley- 

man el-Hegazi. 
MCilid of Seyyid 'Omap el- 

Bulkani. 
Mulid of Seyyid 'Omar el- 

Ashkar. 
Mulid of Sheikh 'Ali el-Gamal. 
Mfilid of Sheikh Baud Abu- 

Seyf. 
Mulid of Seyyid Nasr. 



At Bulak, in the Ghat el- 

Wageheh; 1st to 16th. 
In the Hareh Beyn el-Siyarag ; 

1st to 14th. 
In the Ghat el-"Wageheh, in 

Bulak ; 1st to 24th. 
In Fagaleh ; 20th to 26th. 
In the Wekalet el-Maksat at 

Bulak; 10 to 18th. 
At BCilak : 8th to 15th. 



Zu'1-kaadeh. 



MuUd of Seyyid 'Ali el- 
Beiyumi. 



Mulid of Sheikh Mohammed 

el-'Iraki. 
Mulid of Sheikh el-Kasi. 



Mulid of Sheikh Mohammed 

el-Akhras. 
Mulid of Sheikh 'Abu'l-JFadil. 



In the Ghat el-Hasaniyeh ; 
4th to 12th. (Visits every 
Friday. Beading "Wednes- 
day.) 

In the Ghat el-"Wageheh, at 
Bulak ; 2nd to 10th. 

At the Kantaret ed-Dikkeh, 
near the Esbekiyeh ; 22nd 
to 27th. 

At the Saptieh, at Bulak ; 
25th to end of month. 

In the Ghat el-"W"ageheh, at 
Bulak. 



II. MULIDS NEAR THE OTLE AND TOWARDS 
THE SOITTH. 



Miilid of Seyyid -Ahmed el- 

Bedawi. 
Mulid of Abu er-RIsh. 
Mulid of Sheikh Hasan es- 

Sa'igh. 
Mulid of Sldi Gaber. 
Mulid of Seyyid Ibrahim ed- 

Desuki. 
Mulid of Aba. 
Mulid of Kemal ed-din Ibn 

'Abd-ez-Zahir. 



At Tanta. 

At Damanhur. 

At Akha (el-Gharbiyeh). 

At Alexandria [Ramleh]. 
At Desuk. 

In the Mudirieh of Minieh. 
At Ekhmim, Siut. 
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Mulid of Seyyid 'Ali er-E,umi. In the Fayum. 

Mulid of Seyyid 'Abd el-Latif. At Kannabat. 

Mulid of Mohammed el- At Abu-teg. 

Krghul. 

Mulid of Seyyid Abu'l-Kasim. At Tahta. 

Mulid of Seyyid Abd er-Eahim At Kena. 

el-Kenani. 

Mulid of 'Abu Omreh. In the Mudirieh of Girga. 

Some of these mulids keep the place in the Arab months in 
which they fall, whether it be Winter or Summer ; and, ac- 
cordingly, sometimes they occur in the Summer, sometimes in 
the "Winter, in agreement with the old (Muslim) calendar : e.g., 
the Mulid en-Nebi (God bless and save him), and that of our 
Lord Huseyn, and that of the Imam esh-Shafe'i, and that of the 
Seyyideh Zeynab, and those of the Pious Ladies, the People of 
the House (Ahl el-Beyt). God bless them all. And some of 
the above mulids change from one month to another. And those 
which so change are kept according to the Koptic months, like 
the mulid of Seyyid 'Ali el-Beiyumi and other saints (God 
protect them all). 
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Almanac. The word is very ancient. It is found with the 
meaning we attach to it in Eusebius (Prop. Ev., iii, 
92, D), in the form aXfievaxa or dXfieviaxa. M. Lenormant 
proposes an Egyptian etymology. In Koptic al signifies 
calculation, and meti memory ; whence one can compose the 
word almeneg — calculation for the memory. The Egyptian 
etymology has a certain probability. Other derivations 
proposed include that of the article al and the Hebrew 
nianah, ' to count ' (see Littre's Dictionary). The modern 
term for an almanac is takwini. 

'Abdallawi melon. One of the favourite species of Egyptian 
melons. It is vulgarly supposed to have been miraculously 
created by one of the Pharaohs. El-Makrizi refers its 
introduction into Egypt to the time of Abdallah ibn Takir, 
about two centuries after the Higreh. Prosper Alpinus 
says that the seeds of this melon were given to sick 
persons, especially in fevers. 

'Abib (the ancient Epiphi). The eleventh month of the Koptic 
year. Grapes are abundant, and figs that come in 
vrith the grapes are excellent. Sweet pears are plentiful. 
Abdallawi melons deteriorate in quality. Dates are now 
excellent. Honey that remains is collected. The Mle 
rises vigorously. Flax is soaked. Berslm and flax-seeds 
are sold. Saffron is gathered. — El-Maknzi. 

Abu'l-' Abbas. One of the chief mosques of Alexandria is 
dedicated to Abu'l-' Abbas. A large mulid is held annually 
in the vicinity of this mosque, which is in the direction of 
Eas-et-tin, and is generally fixed so as to fall a week 
before that of Sidi Gaber at Eamleh. The 15th of 
Eamadan is also specially observed at the Mosque of 
Abu'l- Abbas. 
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Abu'l-'Eyla (or Abu'l-Ola) el-Huseyni. The mosque of this 
'Sultan,' or saint, is at Bulak, and is greatly visited. 
An annual mulid is held in his honour in the Share' Sikket 
el-Gedideh, in the month of Eahia el-owwal, beginning 
immediately after that of the Prophet. ISTumerous tents 
are arranged along the Bulak road and in the vicinity of 
the mosque. The usual amusements are provided. 
Abii Eish. The Seyyid Abu er-Kish is the patron saint of 
Damanhur," in the Delta, where bis mosque and tomb are 
to be seen. Three mulids are held annually in his honour, 
following those of Ibrahim ed-Desuki at Desuk. These 
fairs, for such they are, are largely attended. The canal 
which passes the town is crowded with boats, which 
become the scene of much gaiety, as do the banks, which 
are thickly covered with tents. 
Abu So'ud. A celebrated saint and physician, whose mosque 
and tomb are to bo seen in a state of semi-ruin, amidst the 
rubbish heaps between Cairo and Fostat (Old Cairo). Sick 
persons are brought in great numbers to be healed at this 
mosque on Tuesday afternoons. A zilcr of Leysiyeh and 
other darwishes is performed. 
'Afifi. The Seyyid 'Abd el-Wahab el-'Afifi, one of the great 
saints of Islam, was buried at Cairo. The mosque con- 
taining his bones is on the east side of the ' Tombs of 
the Khalifs.' A large sect of darwishes is named after 
him as spiritual chief. An extensive mulid is held 
annually in his honour in the Autumn, immediately after 
that of el-Beiyumi, and not according to the lunar calendar. 
Innumerable tents are arranged amidst the city of tombs,, 
where Beduins as well as Fellahin muster in great force. 
The miilid is well worth visiting. 
'Afifiyeh Darwishes. The followers, in dervishdom, of el-'Afifi, 

of whom there is a very considerable number in Cairo, 
Afiun, V. Opium. 

Ahmed el-Bedawi. The Seyyid Ahmed ' el-Bedawi ' was 
born at Fez in 596 a.h. (1200 a.d.). On returning from 
a pilgrimage to Mekkeh, through Egypt, he adopted Tanta 



' Damanhur is Tama-en-Hor (City of Horns) : Hermolis Parva of Eoman 
times. 
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as his home. The Seyyid Ahmed is one of the greatest 
of Muslim saints. He is styled the ' Sheikh el -Arab.' 
His name is associated with those of the names of the 
Prophet's family and the 'favourites of God.' He is 
frequently invoked by the Egyptians.' He has a numerous 
following of darwishes, the Ahmediyeh, who are subdivided 
into various sects. The mosque dedicated to him at 
Tanta, in which is his tomb, is one of the largest and 
most important in Egypt. It is considered very meritorious 
by the Egyptians, for those who cannot undertake the 
pilgrimage to Mekkeh, to visit seven times the tomb of 
the Sheikh Ahmed. Tradition says that the site of his 
mosque was formerly that of a church dedicated to some 
Christian saint, which again had taken the place of a 
temple erected to some ancient Egyptian divinity. Another 
legend, more than doubtful, asserts that the Seyyid was 
originally a Christian Crusader who embraced Islam. As 
to the great mulid of this Arab saint, we allude to it under 
its far better known, and more appropriate, name of the 
Tanta Fair. 

'Aisheh. The daughter of Abu-Bekr, and third wife of Mo- 
hammed. She was the only wife that the Prophet married 
while a virgin ; hence the surname of her father, whose 
name was Abdallah. Her authority was great among the 
Muslims, even in matters of doctrine and religion : hence 
her title ' Nebiyeh ' — Prophetess. The history of her life 
is interesting. It was at her house at Medineh that the 
Prophet died. She herself died at Medineh in 58 a.h, 
(677 A.D.). For her descended a great part of ch. xxiv 
(' The Light ') of the Kuran (see v. 11, etc.). 

A mosque and cenotaph at Cairo are dedicated to the Sitt 
Aysha en-Nebawiyeh, as she is there called, near the Bab 
el-Karifeh. An annual mulid is there held in the month 
of Rabia et-tani. 

'Amr (often written Amru) ibn el-' As. General of the Khalifeh 
'Omar and conqueror of Egypt. He built the first Egyptian 
mosque on the spot where his tent had been pitched at 
Fostat. It has been frequently rebuilt, and now stands 



The invocation " Ya Sheikh el-'Arab ! ya Seyyid " is often heard. 
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half in ruin amidst the rubbish heaps of 'Old Cairo.' 
On the last Friday in Eamadan an annual service is held 
at this mosque to commemorate the establishment of Islam 
in Egypt. (It was in Eamadan also that Gohar, having 
subdued Fostat, offered prayers in the mosque, the 
Fatimiyeh dynasty being then established in Egypt.) 
Persons of all ranks, including the Eadi of Cairo and other 
ofacials, flock there. The Khedive, if not present in 
person, is represented by a member, or members, of his 
family. A detachment of soldiers is drawn up near the 
entrance of the mosque. The ensemble presents an inter- 
esting scene. There is a popular superstition connected 
with this day, which asserts that on some one of these 
occasions the mosque, together with its whole congregation, 
will be caught up into the heavens. 

An exhaustive account of this mosque was published by 
Mr. Eustace K. Corbett in 1891, in the Journ. of the Roy. 
Asiat. Soc. 
Amshir. Sixth Koptic month. Land is prepared for Summer 
planting. Dykes are cut, and registrations of lands made. 
The transplanting of trees and pruning of vines now end. 
The season for artificial hatching of eggs begins and 
continues for four months — till Bashans. Portions of 
taxes are paid. Porous earthenware vessels should be 
made in this month, as they preserve their qualities of 
cooling water better than those made at any other time. 
The fruit of the lote-tree (liable) and almonds ripen. 
Violets and many other flowers are in full bloom. Here 
is a rhyme for the month : — 

' ' Amshir 
Takul lizara'h Sir 
AVa yilhat b'et-tawil el kasir." 
{" Amshir says to the plants, ' Shoot up : 
The small now overtake the tail.' ") 

There is much wind, chiefly from the north, but cold 
diminishes (el- Makrizi). 'Amshir lambs' {Raints el- 
Amshir) are held to be proverbially good, i.e. those born 
during this month, when the ewes are well nourished on 
lerslm or other green pasture. 
'Arafat, v. Tom 'Arafat. 
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Arba'a Eiyub, v. Eiyub. 

Arba'a Mayidiir (Wednesday that returns not), the last 
"Wednesday of the month Safar : in India called Akhri 
Shahr Shumba, i.e. the last Wednesday. " It was on this 
day that the Prophet, experiencing some degree of 
mitigation in the violence of his distemper, bathed, but 
never after, having on the 12th day of the following 
month resigned his soul to God." (Herklots' " Qanoon-e- 
Islam.") 

Armenian Calendar. The ' ancient ' Armenian year was, like 
the Egyptian, of twelve months and five intercalary days, 
one year being thus lost in a cycle of 1,460 years. A reform 
was instituted in 552 a.b. (that of Katholikos Nerses 
Parkrevantatzi), but coming into general use in the time 
of Eatholikos Movses Yeghivartetzi (in 574 a.d.), the 
reform and new era bear his name. To find the corre- 
spondence of any Armenian year with the Gregorian, 551 
or 652 years have to be deducted from the date of the 
latter era. The Armenian months are as follows : Navarsart, 
Hori, Sahmi, Dre, Kaghotz, Aratz, Mehegan, Arek, 
Ahegan, Mareri, Markatz, and Hroditz. The 1st of 
]S"avarsart corresponds with the 24th August, Greg. 
Armenian almanacs (besides larger recent calendars on the 
European model), resembling in many respects the modern 
Egyptian and Turkish almanacs, are published annually. 
They record the twofold division of the tropical year, the 
divisions into 40 'and 50 days of the seasons, the rising of 
the Mle, and also the gdmrehs, ' Old Folks' Cold,' etc., on 
the same dates as the Egyptian almanacs, from which they 
are derived. 

Ashab el-Kahf, v. Companions of the Cave. 

'Ashmawi, v. Darwlsh el-'Ashmawi. 

'Ashr. The name commonly given to the first ten days of 
Moharrem, a period observed as one of peculiar holiness 
and rejoicing. It is customary to give the alms ordained 
by religion {telcah), or what can be afforded, to the poor, 
to purchase charms, etc. Numerous superstitions in con- 
nection with the 'Ashr prevail in Cairo. With the Shi' ah 
Muslims the 'Ashr is a season of grief, the last few nights 
being observed with special solemnity. 
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'Ashtra. (1) Leylet 'Ashiira (the eve of 'Ashura, the lOih 
day of Moharrem). Admisaon should be requested to the 
house in which (after a long proceraion through the streets 
in the Hasaneyn and Hamzawi quarters) take place the 
Shi'ah ceremonies peculiar to this aimiTersary, in com- 
memoration of the death, or 'martyrdom,' of Huseyn, son 
of 'AK and grandson of the Prophet. It may be obtained 
through any person of influence, Turk or Persian, in Cairo ; 
or i>erhaps, feiling this, through the British ConsoL The 
celebration is held in the court of some "wealthy Persian's 
house, or of one hired for the occasion. The dramatic 
representation of the death of Huseyn on the plain of 
Kerbela has been often described. The Persian colony in 
Cairo folly carry out all the ceremonies peculiar to this 
anniversary, including the ' passion play,' as £ir as 
circumstances permit. The performances of some Asiatic 
darwishes, \rho gash themsel-res -with sword?. Trhile the 
blood streams from their heads on to their white robes, 
adds a ghastliness to one portion of the drama. The 
pathetic recital by a moUah of the life and death of the son 
of 'Ali, which moTes all Persians to sobs and tears, is 
exceedingly impressive. 

'Ashura. (2) Tom 'Ashuia, the 10th day of Moharrem, which 
is peculiarly sacred to all ITuslims alike. The following 
events are said to have taken place on this dav: — ^The 
descent of Adam and Eve from Paradise ; the first fall of 
rain ; the creation of various portions of the Universe, of 
Heaven and Hell ; the entrance of ^ oah into the Ark ; and 
the death of the ' martyr ' Huseyn. Mohammed is said 
to have enjoined on Ms followers ten precepts (see Herklots' 
" Qanoon-e-Islam," p. 98}. A particular dish, also called 
'luhikra, is made on this day. It consists of wheat boiled 
and sweetened, with dates, nuts, and other dried frmts. 
Presents of this dish, sometimes with small gold coins 
sprinkled upon it, are sent to friends and relatives from the 
harems of the wralthy, and may be seen carried through 
the streets, covered with richly embroidered cloths. The 
common name for it is hobuh. This didi, or one similar to 
it, was prepared at the Persian Xew Tear, or IforOz 
es-SultanL It probably celebrated the coming in of the 
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harvest. All the old fruits, etc., that had been kept during 
the "Winter were made use of for the dish, and the season of 
fresh fruits was thus inaugurated. 

The Mosque of the Hasaneyn at Cairo, in which the 
head of Huseyn is said to be buried, is visited by crowds of 
men and women, and zilcrs of darwishes are performed.^ 

'Asr. The hour of the fifth daily Muslim prayer. The exact 
time of the 'asr is between noon and sunset, when the 
shadow of any object equals the length of the object added 
to the shadow it casts at noon (diihr) : generally, the 
afternoon. 

Assumption, A festival observed on the 15th August, in honour 
of the traditional ascent of the Virgin Mary into Heaven. 
Fixed in the eighth century (" Enc. Brit."). 

Babeh (the ancient Paophi). The second Koptio month. "Winter 
sowing (Zara'h Shitawi) begins. The 4th of Babeh is 
marked in all calendars as inaugurating the period of 
general cultivation. All seeds are planted that require no 
tillage of the soil after the inundation. In many parts the 
fellah begins with saffron and early com. Small fish are 
very abundant in the Nile waters. Large fish diminish in 
size and number, with the exception of the kinds called 
rai and ehrimls, which grow and fatten. Pomegranates 
are better now than in any other month. Cows, sheep, 
and goats produce their young. Nile fish are salted (houri). 
Meat is not so good now as in other seasons, many animals 
being sick and lean from the heat of the Nile water. 
Fruits are abundant, and many fiowers are now planted 
(el-MakrIzi). Babeh 30th, " Peast of St. Mark the 
Evangelist. May he be health to ns " (Church Calendar).* 

Badingan. The egg-plant, abundant in Egypt, and of two 
kinds, black and white. The Egyptians say that during 
the season of hadingdn madness is unusually prevalent. 
The tomato is also called Badingdn outah. 

1 On this day takes place the Mulid of the Sheikh 'Ahdallah el-Magh^wri 
(Keighussiz), at the Tekkiyeh of the Bektashi darwishes. The tomb of the 
Sheikh in the depth of the ancient quarry in Mokattam Hill, now occupied by 
the Bektaahiyeh, is visited. Large quantities of soup, meats, etc., prepared 
in their kitchen, are distributed to the poor. 

2 In quoting the Koptic Church Calendar, I borrow from that translated 
by the Eev. S. C. Malan, 1873 : D. Nutt, Strand. 
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Bairam, v. 'Id el-Kebtr and 'Id es-Suglieiyer. 

Balsam (Ar. Beylasdn), or ' Balm of Gilead.' The tree 
producing it {Amijris opohalsama, Forskal ; Amyris Gilead- 
ensis, Linn.) was grown in Arabia, and thence introduced 
into Egypt. The fragrant resin from the tree is the once 
celebrated Balm of Gilead. The quantity yielded being 
very small, this balm was a costly article (and hence often 
adulterated). Many virtues were attributed to it, and a 
drop in coilee has been believed to act as a tonic. It was 
prized by harems for cosmetic purposes. The bruised bark 
also yields the ' Balm of llekkeh,' which is reputed to 
possess numerous medicinal properties. It was an 
ingredient in various highly prized compositions. The 
fruit {Carpohalsamuni) and branches {Xi/lobalsamiim) are 
also greatly valued. Incisions are made in the tree in the 
middle of Summer. The resin is of two kinds, white and 
yellowish white, the latter being of a bitter taste. This 
tree used to be cultivated specially in the neighbourhood 
of Matariyeh, a village about six miles north of Cairo, 
near the ruins of HeliopoHs. Here is to be seen ' the 
Virgin ilary's tree,' a sycamore presented by the Khedive 
Isma'il to the Empress Eugenie. The Festival of Balsam 
referred to in the calendar was no doubt celebrated 
annually like the ' Feast of the Eoses.' 

Bamiyell {Hibiscus esculenta). This vegetable is much grown 
in Egypt. The mucilaginous pod forms a common and 
much esteemed dish, being generally prepared with 
chopped, fried meat, limejuice being afterwards added. 

Bar'd el-'Aguz (Old Folks' Cold). This name is given to seven 
days that follow the second ' Black and "White K^ights ' ; 
and they are coupled with the evil wind, Hosum. 
The Arabs, says Mas'iuli, have given names to each of 
these days. The poet has said: ""Winter is pursued by 
seven days, soaibre and ill-omened — by cs-Sin, by es- 
Sinabr, by el-"Wabr, by Amir and his brother Mutamr, by 
Mualil, and by Mutfi el-Gamr." They correspond, he 
says, to the last three days of Shebat and the first four of 
Adar. They are found in the Syrian calendars. They 
mark some period of "Winter supposed to be particularly 
injurious to old and feeble persons, and are perhaps the 
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antithesis of the seven days of extreme heat at midsummer. 
In Syrian folklore Shebat (February) is called ' one- 
eyed' (^ diver). A poor and old woman who has nearly 
perished from the cold rejoices at the departure of 
February. " Ah ! " she says, "we have got rid of Shebat. 
Let him take this stick and begone ! " adding some very 
insulting expressions. Shebat, in anger, begs his brother 
Adar (March) to lend him three days, and returning with 
yet more intense cold, compels the old woman to sell her 
distaff and her last scrap of furniture to kindle a fire 
against the cold, to which, however, she succumbs. 
BarmaMt (the ancient Phamenoth). The seventh Koptic month. 
Curcurbitse and Summer produce generally begin to be 
cultivated. Beans and lentils are ripe ; flax is cut ; and 
sugar-cane is planted in lands already prepared for it. 
Standing crops are cleared of weeds. There is a general 
flowering of trees. Quails are in their best condition. 
North winds are most prevalent. Further portions of taxes 
are gathered. This is the season for the arrival of foreign 
ships. Troops are now stationed at the Mediterranean 
ports of Alexandria, Damietta, Eosetta, and Tanis. The 
fleets of Egypt are also placed in a state of preparation in 
the harbours. — JEl-Makrizi. 

Barmudeli (the ancient Pharmuthi). The eighth Koptic month. 
End of cultivation generally. Beans and wheat are now 
cut. The Acacia medicinalis (Kiah Shambar) is planted; 
also ladingdn and mololchieli. Flax-seeds are separated. 
Eoses, which are abundant, are sweeter than in any other 
month. The first honey is taken, and early sycamore figs 
are plucked. Portions of taxes gathered. Much acacia 
{sunt) wood is now cut as an equivalent for certain taxes, 
according to an old custom of the Fatimiyeh and Eiyubiyeh 
dynasties, and is brought by the Nile to Cairo, being used 
for fuel in the great kitchens of the king. — El-Mahrrzi. 

Barmudeh 30th. — Martyrdom of St. Mark, Apostle and 
Evangelist, first Patriarch of Alexandria. — Church Calendar. 

Bashans (the ancient Pakhons). The ninth Koptic month. Corn 
is threshed and winnowed, also flax. Straw and chaff' 
stored. Balsam-trees planted, trimmed, and watered. It is 
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from the middle of Tut to the end of Hatur (the later the 
better) that the bark of the tree is scored for extracting 
the resin, the quality of which will be better if there be 
plenty of dew. The resin should be kept one year exposed 
to dew, and the process of boiling the balsam should be 
performed in the Spring, in Barmahat. Kasimi apples 
are ripe, and misM apples begin to ripen. 'AbdaUawi 
melons begin to come in. Go'ihi (Tunisian) melons 
appear, also apricots and zuhri peaches. White roses 
are gathered. North winds are chiefly prevalent. Land 
measurements are revised, and extra taxes, if required, 
assessed. — El-Mahr Izi. 

Bashans 8th. Our Lord Jesus Christ went up on high 
into the heavens. — 9th. Rest in the Lord of St. Helena, 
the Queen. — 24th. On this day our Lord, to whom be 
glory, came into the land of Egypt. — Church Calendar. 

^atikh. The water-melon {Cucurlita citrullus). The water- 
melon of Egypt is celebrated and largely grown, especially 
the red pulp variety {Bat'ilih ahmar). It is exported to 
Constantinople and other places. That grown near Lake 
Burlos is reputed the best. The Egyptians say that open- 
air bathing should begin when the water-melon comes in. 
The French soldiers, during their marches in Egypt, were 
devoted to the fruit, calling it Saint e Padeque. Some 
natives use it as a charm to drive away ants from their 
houses. They cut a piece out of the first melon brought 
into the house, and suspend it in a corner of some room. 
It is believed that this will effectually drive away ants 
from the house. "Written on the leaf of the water-melon" 
is a proverbial expression for anything widely known. 

Banneh (the ancient Payni). The tenth Koptic month. Opening 
of navigation on the Nile, for the transport of grain, straw, 
raw sugar, molasses, and honey from Kusieh (the districts 
about Kus) and Lower Egypt. Honey is still collected. 
The zelcah (alms ordained by religion) is given in kind by 
those possessing vineyards. Indigo {mleh) is planted in 
Tipper Egypt, and is ready to cut in 100 days. The roots 
are left, and collection of indigo made every 100 days. 
In fertile lands it will thus produce for three years. Water 
should be given in the first year twice in ten days ; in the 
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second, thrice in ten days ; and in the third, four times in 
ten days. Pigs of the Payum, %u'hri peaches, and plums 
are ripe ; also pears, early grapes, and black mulberries. 
Katha cucumbers ripen ; also saffron. Early dates are 
gathered. Figs are better now than in any other month. 
— El-Makri%i. 

Bauneh 10th. Commemoration of the great joy that 
filled the whole earth (probably for deliverance from the 
persecution of Christians by Sultan Hakim). — 12th. It is 
the custom in some villages of Egypt to hold a feast on this 
day to the Archangel Gabriel. — 21st. Commemoration of 
Our Lady Mary. — 30th. On this day was bom St. John 
the Baptist, greatest among those born of women. — Church 
Calendar. 

Beiyumi, E1-. The Seyyid'Ali el-Beiyumi died towards the end 
of the twelfth century of the HigTeh. He is greatly 
venerated in Egypt, and the order of Beiyumiyeh darwishes, 
which is an offshoot of that of the Ahmediyeh, is one of 
the most extensive of the more conspicuous orders. 
A mosque, plain and uninteresting, is dedicated to this 
saint in a northern district of Cairo. 

The great Mulid of Beiyumi is celebrated annually at 
the time of the high Wile, generally in October, and not 
according to the lunar calendar. Like that of er-Eifa'i, 
it is only second to the Mulid en-Webi. The scene of the 
festival is the desert tract north of Cairo, bordering on the 
'Abbasiyeh road. Innumerable %ikr» take place during the 
nights, amidst a blaze of lights, and all the characteristics 
of an Egyptian mulid are to be found. There is one 
particular spot at which the Pat'hah should be recited, to 
ensure the remission of a whole year's sins. 

Bekriyeh. The family of the Sheikh el-Bekri, who claims 
descent from the Khalifeh Abu-Bekr, and who is recognized 
as the spiritual chief of all the darwishes of Egypt. The 
Sheikh is most courteous and obliging. There is a sect of 
Bekriyeh darwishes. The tombs and mosque of the 
Bekriyeh are to the south of that of the Imam esh-Shafe'i. 
A mulid celebrated about the 15th of Shaaban is not of 
nublic interest. 
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Bersim {Trifolimn Alexandrinum). The ricli Egyptian clover, of 
whioli two, three, and even more cuttings are sometimes 
made from one sowing. It is largely grown in Egypt, and 
is a valuable crop as green pasture, especially near the towns. 

'Big Sun' (Descent of the). The name given to the vernal 
equinox, when the sun enters Aries. (See Sun, Gamreh.) 

Birket el-Hagg (the Lake of the Pilgrims). Situate near the 
margin of the desert, about twelve miles north of Cairo. 
The start of the Egyptian caravan of pilgrims to Mekkeh is 
made from this point. 

Black Nights, v. Lcyal es-Sud. 

Black and White Nights, v. Leyal el-Bulk. 

Bulak. The NUe port, and now a large suburb of Cairo. Its 
importance was far greater when transport to the capital 
was chiefly by river. Founded about 713 a.h. (1313 a.d.). 
(See Lane's " Cairo Eifty Tears Ago," p. 20, etc.) 

Burak. The animal on which Mohammed is generally believed 
to have made his ascent to Heaven (v. Leylet el-Mi'rag), — 
from huraica, ' a flash of lightning,' — so called from the 
intense brilliancy, or the speed, of the animal. In size 
it was between an ass and a mule. According to some 
descriptions, it had the head of a man, with forehead shining 
like the moon, and eyes like stars, the neck and breast of 
a swan, loins of a lion, tail and wings of a peacock. 

Cactus. The species of Opuntia bearing the ' prickly pear,' 
which is much appreciated by natives, is a good deal grown 
in Egypt, and often as a hedge, forming an impenetrable 
barrier. 

Canal (Cutting of the). An annual festival that inaugurates 
the irrigation of Lower Egypt. It takes place generally 
about the middle of August, the exact date depending upon 
the amount of the iN'ile's rising. The mouth of the KhaVig 
or canal (the Amnis Trajanu&) which receives the Nile- 
waters in the direction of Old Cairo, having been previously 
dammed up, is now opened. The ceremony, formerly 
celebrated with far more pomp than at present, is probably 
a survival, in altered place and circumstances, of the 
ancient festival Niloa, when the Nile with great ceremony 
was diverted into the canal connecting it with the Eed Sea, 
and when the union of Osiris with Isis took place (the 
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fertilization by Nile of the soil of Egypt). Tradition, 
perhaps without sufficient authority, stated that a girl, 
decked as the ' Bride of the Nile,' used to be thrown into 
the rising waters, to propitiate the Eiver God : " the 
single gift of the land's virginity demanded in those old 
Egyptian rites." 'Amr ibn el-' As, the Arab conqueror of 
Egypt for 'Omar, is credited by el-Makr!zi with having 
abolished the custom. The eve of the appointed day is 
observed with rejoicing and ' fantasia.' All night long 
the NUe and its banks, opposite the Island of Eoda, 
present a fairy-like scene. The steamers of the Viceroy, 
containing members of his harem and family, form a 
glittering fleet of moving lights, while innumerable fire- 
works are displayed on shore. The ceremony takes place 
at an early hour (7 to 8) on the following morning, 
the Khedive, one of his family, or the Governor of Cairo 
presiding. Large tents are erected on the high stone 
banks above the dam. Thousands of Egyptians swarm to 
the spot. A document respecting the rise of the Nile is 
read, and a signal is then given to clear a way for the 
waters of the Nile, which rush into the dry channel. Then 
follow plunging and diving for a few small coins which 
are thrown into the turbid waters, while rockets are 
discharged. The dam used to be constructed by Kopts, 
Muslims, and Jews in turn. The festival is called in 
Ajabie Mosim el - Khalig, or Kata el - Khali'g, and the 
day is called Tom Wefa el-Bahr ('Day of the Fulness 
of the Eiver'), or Tom Gebr el-Bahr. which is said, 
according to Lane, to signify ' the Day of the Breaking of 
the Eiver.' As an old law forbids the levying of the land- 
tax before the Nile shall have risen 16 cubits (about 20 feet 
English), it has often been proclaimed that this was the 
case some days or weeks before such rise. 

Colocasia (Kulkas). Coloeasia eseulenta, the very large-leaved 
species the tuber of which is extensively eaten by the 
natives of Egypt and neighbouring countries. 

Companions of the Cave (Ashab el-Kahf ), i.e. ' the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus.' The anniversary of the festival 
which celebrates this myth is religiously handed down in 
the Calendar. The story of the seven Christian youths 

6 
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who took refuge, together with their dog, in a cave is 
described at length in ch. xviii (" The Cave ") of the Kuran. 
Their names, together with that of their dog, are con- 
sidered as potent charms, and written or engraved on 
trays, drinking bowls, weapons, etc. "Their names are 
differently given by Latin, Syriac, Greek, Ethiopic, and 
Koptic writers." 

Copt, V. Kopt. 

Coriander {Kuzhara or Tukda). The young leaves of this plant 
are eaten in salads. The fruit is used for flavouring 
sweets, confectionery, and curries ; also in medicine. 

Cotton. Sown generally in March. The first picking takes 
place in September, the second and third in October and 
Ifovember. For an interesting account of the different 
varieties of cotton grown in Egypt, and on the botany and 
cultivation of the plant, see articles by Mr. Gr. P. Foaden 
{Journ. of the Khedwial Agric. Soo. and School of Agric, 
vol. i). 

Cumin, or Cumiuin {Cuminum Cyminum), an annual, is in- 
digenous to Upper Egypt. The seed, which is of hot 
and rather bitter taste, has been used in the pharmacy, as 
a spice, in curry powders, etc. 

Sarwish. The darwlshes (dervishes) of Egypt belong chiefly 
to the four following great orders and their numerous sub- 
divisions : — 

The Ahmediyeh (founded by the Seyyid Ahmed el-Bedawi 
in the seventh century of the Higreh, or thirteenth a.d.). 

The Kadriyeh (founded by 'Abd el-Kadr el-Glulani in the 
sixth centiuy of the Higreh). 

The Kifa'iyeh (founded by the Seyyid Ahmed er-Eifa'i, 
nephew of 'Abd el-Kadr, in the sixth century a.h.). 

The Burhamiyeh (founded by the Seyyid Ibrahim ed- 
Desuki, of Dessuk, Egypt). 

The great sects of the Beiyumiyeh and Saadiyeh (offshoots 
of the Ahmediyeh and Eifa'iyeh) are almost as extensive as 
their parent orders. Amongst the darwish sects most largely 
represented in Egypt, after the above - named, are the 
'Afifiyeh, Marganiyeh, Abu Deyf, Hefnawiyeh, Leysiyeh, 
"Bekriyeh, Dimirdashiyeh, and Owlad 'Enan. The teMyehs, 
or darwish monasteries, worthy of visits are those of the 
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Mowlowiyeh, in the Helmiyeh ; of the Nakshibendfyeh, in 
the Darb el-Gemamlz ; the Bektashiyeh, in the Mokattam 
Hill ; the Gulsheni'yeh and Kadriyeh, near the Bab el- 
Mutaweli ; the "Kadriyeh, at Kasr el-Eyn ; the Kadriyeh, 
at the Ashrafiyeh, near the Mosque of Nefiseh ; and of the 
Kadriyeh, at the Tetiyeh Snleymaniyeh. 

Darmsh el-'Ashmawi. A noted saint of Cairo. A muUd is 
held near a small mosque in the Ghat el-'Ashmawi, near 
the Esbetiyeh (Ist-Uth Eabi'a I). Zilcrs of darwishes are 
performed. The principal night is the eve of Friday. 
(See Lane's "Mod. Egyptians," ii, 168, etc.) 

Date-palm. The varieties of the date-palm in Egypt are very 
numerous. The fellah can distinguish, roughly speaking, 
about thirty kinds. About fifteen can be generally seen, 
during the season, by visiting the fruit market at Bulak. 

The process of fertUizing the female tree by carrying the 
pollen from the male may be seen in the palm-groves, e.g. 
at Giza. The Calendar refers to the ripening of dates in 
the Hedjaz. The dates of the Hedjaz are renowned, and 
numerous species ripen there from July to September. The 
unripe fruit is also eaten in various ways, even in the green 
state before the stone has acquired consistency. The Arabs 
say that " a good housewife may furnish her husband every 
day for a month with a dish of dates differently prepared." 
The date-harvest in Arabia is a most important period, and 
anxiously awaited. 

Desuk, V. Ibrahim ed-Desuki. 

Dimirdasli. The Sheikh ed-Dimirdash is a noted saint of 
Egypt. Originally a mameluke, or bought slave, he rose 
to great eminence in the religious world, and numerous 
stories are told of his piety and miraculous powers. The 
mosque containing his tomb is to be seen at Abbasfyeh, near 
Cairo. A certain number of darwishes, including some 
of the Khalwetiyeh order, are always resident within the 
precincts. There is also a following of Dimirdashiyeh 
darwishes. The word Dimirdash is a corruption of the 
words Timur Tash. The mulid of Dimirdash is celebrated 
in the vicinity of his mosque in the month of the Shaaban. 

Dimiyaneh. MuUd es-Sitt Dimiyaneh (Festival of the Lady 
Dimiyaneh). This is a large Koptic fair and festival held 
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on the 12tli of Bashans (19tli May) at tte convent of this 
Koptic saint, -which stands in solitude in the waste ground 
north-east of the Delta, about half-way between Lake 
Burlos and the right branch of the ISTile. The convent can 
be reached by rail to Mansurah, Nile boat to EHwah, and 
donkey or mule to the spot itself. The mulid, which lasts 
eight or more days, brings together a vast gathering of 
Kopts, but only a few Muslims, for the sake of merchandise. 
This convent is celebrated for the ' casting out of devils, ' 
and demoniacs (chiefly persons suffering from epileptic 
complaints) are brought from far and wide at the time of 
the festival. There is a miraculous chamber in which, 
during the mulid, the shadows of various saints, including 
that of the Virgin Mary, appear to the faithful. These 
apparitions are in reality inverted shadows of objects made 
to pass on the roof in front of a small window pierced in the 
dome which surmounts the chamber, and cast upon the 
opposite wall. The mulid is worthy of a visit to those 
interested in observing the customs of the Kopts. Many 
miraculous legends are associated with this convent. The 
Koptic Bishop of Jerusalem, in whose diocese it is situate, 
is generally present. A lesser mulid is held on the 
12th Tubeh. 

Dog Star, v. Sirius. 

Soseh. Ed-Doseh {The Treading). This was an annual 
ceremony, of a barbarous character, that used to take place 
on the last day of the Mulid en-Nebi, and on the occasion 
of several other mulids. The Sheikh of the Saadiyeh 
darwishes rode a horse over a pathway of about 300 
prostrate darwishes. The practice was wisely abolished 
by the Khedive Mohammed Tewfik Pasha, father of the 
present Khedive. (For description of the doseh, see Lane's 
"Mod. Egyptians.") 

Duhj. Midday ; a little after noon, when the sun has begun to 
decline ; the hour of the fourth daily Muslim prayer. 

Sum-palm. This species is not grown in Lower Egypt, but the 
nut can be obtained in the bazaars. The pithy substance 
between the nut and the rind has a taste like inferior 
gingerbread. An infusion of this, with or without that of 
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dates, is used as a cooling medicine and gentle purge to 
reduce the temperature in fevers. 

Hgg-Hatehing (artificial) in Egypt. The Egyptian process of 
hatching eggs by artificial heat in ovens has been described 
in most works on Egypt. Twenty to twenty-one days are 
required, as in natural incubation. The average heat in 
the ovens is from 100 to 103 deg. Fahr. The super- 
intendent has no thermometer, but, should he wish to try 
the heat, he applies one of the eggs to his eyelid. 
Egyptian fowls are very small, as are the eggs. Those 
hatched artificially will not sit on eggs. According to the 
"Statistique," published in 1873, there are 603 of these 
ovens in Egypt, in which in that year 1,765,000 chickens 
were hatched. About five out of seven are generally 
hatched successfully. There are at present no establish- 
ments of the sort at Cairo. They may be seen (in March, 
April, and May) at Giza, where there are five or six 
belonging to the Government. (For details see M. Gastinel's 
paper on the subject.) 

liyam en-Nasi, v. Nasi. 

Hiyub. Job the Prophet. 

'Arba'a Eiyub (Job's "Wednesday) is the next before the 
Koptic Easter. " Many persons on this day wash them- 
selves with cold water, and rub themselves with the 
creeping plant called raaraa Eiyuh or ghabeyra {Inula 
Arabica or Inula undulata), on account of a tradition which 
relates that Job did so to obtain restoration to health " 
(Lane's " Mod. Eg.," ii, 222). This custom is still kept up 
by some persons. 

Ellas (Elijah). The Festival of Elias, coupled with that of the 
Khidr, and generally coinciding with the 6th May, is 
marked in the almanacs of Egypt, Turkey, and Armenia. 
(See Khidr.) 

Embabeh. The Sheikh, or Seyyid, Isma'il el-Embabeh is the 
patron saint of the small village of Embabeh, opposite the 
north end of Bulak. He is often invoked by Egyptian 
boatmen, and his name is introduced in the songs, etc., 
with which they lighten their labours. 

''Esheh. Nightfall ; the hour of the second daily Muslim 
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prayer, when the red gleam that follows sunset ha* 
disappeared, and darkness sets in. 

Fatimeh. Es-Sitt Fatimeh en-Febawiyeh, the Lady Fatimeh, 
' daughter of the Prophet, was bom at Mekkeh six years 
before the ' Mission ' of the Prophet. She mairied 'Ali, 
and was the mother of Hasan and Huseyn. She was 
regarded as the model of virtue. She died at the age of 
28 at Medineh. A mosque containing a cenotaph, situated 
in the recesses of the ' Arab ' quarters of East Cairo, 
is dedicated to her memory, and highly venerated. An 
annual mulid is held in her honour in the month of 
Rabia et-tani. 

Feg^. Daybreak ; when the first faint light appears. The 
hour of the third daily Muslim prayer. Also called Subh. 

Fennel {Mgella sativa). The seed hahheh soda (black seed) or 
habbet el-barakeh (blessed seed) is used to flavour bread, 
to which it gives a light aromatic taste, and other kinds 
of food. 

Fenugreek, helbeh {Trigmella fxnum Graounx), has been largely 
grown in Egypt. The green stalks and leaves are eaten in 
November. Long shoots are often forced from seed and 
eaten, occasionally with honey. The seeds are burned and 
prepared like cofiee, sometimes with limejuice added. 
Sonnini quotes the proverb " Happy the feet which press 
the ground on which the helbeh grows." 

Fetteh, v. Tharid. 

Gaber. The Seyyid Qaber ibn-'AbdaUah el-Ansari, commonly 
called ' Sidi Gaber,' a friend of the Prophet, died about 
90 A.H. He came to Egypt with 'Amr, and settled in the 
country. Many miraculous stories are related of him. 
His tomb is to be seen at Eamleh, near Alexandria. 
A large annual mulid is held in his honour, and genertilly 
celebrated in the early Summer, after the arrival of the 
Khedive, or any members of his family who may visit 
Alexandria. He may be called the patron saint of Eamleh. 

Gamreh (Ut. ' live coal '). The names First, Second, and Third 
Gdmreh are given to three periods, of seven days respectively, 
which herald in the Spring. The first gamreh is said to be 
that of the air, the second that of water, the thii-d that of 
the earth or dust, when, as the Egyptians say, increasing 
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warmtli begins to be felt in these elements ' respectively. 
Mas'udi alludes to them in his account of the Syrian 
months, and says that they occur on the 7th, 14th, and 
21st of Shebat. They mark the season in which periodic 
fogs announce the approach of mild Spring weather. 
He says they are called el-Gebheh, ez-Zubreh, and es- 
Sarfeh. These three gdmrehs figure similarly in Turkish 
and Armenian almanacs. They are followed by the last 
touch of "Winter cold, so prejudicial to old folks (v. Bar'd 
el-'Aguz). The figurative use of a term signifying ' live 
coal,' to express the influence of this season preceding the 
vernal equinox, would appear to be of remote origin. For 
the identification of the first gdmreh (which coincides with 
the ' Little Sun ' of Arab calendars) and of the ' Big Sun ' 
(coinciding with the entrance of the sun into Aries) with 
the First and Second (or Little) Eukh — also signifying 
'live coal,' or burning, in hieroglyphics, and marking the 
same atmospheric influence, and increase of heat, at the 
same time of year, viz., in Mekhir and Phamenoth, — see 
E. S. Poole's "Horse ^gyptiacse," pp. 15 et seq. 

Gamret el-Eaiz. The gdmreh, or ' live coal,' of Summer, or of 
the most intensely hot season. The term is applied to the 
seven days, or the season, of the most fierce Summer heat. 
(See Kaiz.) 

Gargir. The eruca or rocket, a leguminous plant. The 
cultivated or garden rocket {gmrgir bustdni, Ar. ; M-uoa 
taiiva) is said to remove scars and cause milk to flow. 

Gomad el-owwal (the first Gum ad). The fifth Mohammedan 
month. Generally derived from gamaia, dryness or hard- 
ness, as applied to the earth after the cessation of the rains 
of the preceding Spring months. (See Note II.) 

GumM et-tani (the second Gumad). The sixth Mohammedan 
month (v. prec. and Note II). Also called Gumad el-akher 
(the last Gumad). 

Habbet el-barakeh (blessed seed). Also called halheh sodd 
(black seed), the name given to the seed of fennel. It is 



1 "Or, according to modem Egyptian almanacs, the first is in the air and 
is cold, or cool ; the second, in water, is lukewarm ; the third, in the earth 
or dust, is hot." — Lane's " Ar. Diet." 
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used for various purposes, especially for flavouring cakes, 
bread, etc. 

Hanafi. ' Sultan ' Hanafi (who is not to be confounded with 
the founder of the Hanafi sect of Muslims) is one of the 
celebrated saints of Cairo, whose mosque is much visited. 
He died in 848 a.h. An annual mulid is held near his 
mosque (1st to 27th Shaaban). 

Hasaneyn (lit. ' the two Hasans '). The title given to the 
two sons of 'Ali and Fatimeh, Huseyn and Hasan. The 
great Mosque of the Hasaneyn, recently rebuilt, in which 
the head of Huseyn is believed to be buried, is generally 
called after him alone — ' the Mosque of our Lord Huseyn ' 
(Gam'a Seyyidna Huseyn). 

The MuHd el-Hasaneyn, or festival of Hasan and 
Huseyn, is celebrated during fourteen days and fifteen 
nights in the month of Eabi'a et-tani. It is held in the 
streets near the mosque, which faces the east extremity of 
the ' Turkish Bazaar.' Numerous tents are pitched in all 
available spaces, and are almost entirely devoted to amuse- 
ments — singing, dancing, puppet-shows (the Kara-Gyus 
and Khiydl ei-dill, the Turkish Punch and Judy, and 
magic-lantern, i.e. shadows thrown upon a sheet), coffee- 
drinking, etc. Darwish %ikrs do not figure, as in most of 
the great mulids. The mosque is the rendezvous for those 
who are drawn to the place from religious motives. This 
mulid, is not one of the most interesting, but it is, or ought 
to be, from a religious point of view, next in importance to 
that of the Prophet. 

Hashish. Lit. dry herbage or fodder, and also fresh herbage, 
grass, etc. The term is more generally known as applied 
to the preparations made from hemp for intoxicating 
purposes (v. Lane's Ar. Diet.). Hashish is prepared from 
the exudations and from the bruised seed capsules and 
leaves of Indian hemp {Cannabis Indica), inferior kinds 
being made up after extraction of that of the best quality. 
Hashish is consumed largely in Egypt by the lower orders, 
being either inhaled in the ffozeh, or cocoanut pipe, or 
eaten, in combination with other ingredients, in conserves. 
It is used as an element in numerous aphrodisiacs (see 
Maagun). The use of hemp for inducing intoxication is of 
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some antiquity. Herodotus mentions that the Scythians so 
yielded to the fumes of the burnt seeds ; and preparations 
of hemp were used in India and neighbouring countries in 
early times. The effects of hashish differ considerably 
from those produced by opium, which acts more as 
a sedative. In some interesting articles by M. Charles 
Richet, on "Les poisons de I'intelligence," the effects are 
described according to the experience of the writer himself 
(see Revue des Deux Mondes, Mars 1, 1877), The chief 
€ffects experienced under the influence of hashish would 
seem to be a great exaggeration of all the feelings, an 
extremely rapid succession of ideas, and an absence of will 
or of self-control, although self-consciousness is retained. 
The memory at the same time remains intact, and the 
recollection of all that is said or done remains unimpaired, 
unless the dose is particularly strong. Notions of time and 
space are strangely affected. Seconds seem like years, and 
minutes like ages, owing to the immense number and 
variety of ideas that are flashed through the brain. The 
effects produced upon the various senses are very bizarre. 
Objects assume a fantastic appearance. The roughest 
drawings, or daubs of paint, transport the beholder into 
regions of superb scenery. A single soldier is multiplied 
into an armed host. A low staircase appears like Jacob's 
ladder reaching to the heavens. Eude music is converted 
into enchanting strains. A slight noise may resound like 
a clap of thunder, or the roar of artillery ; and a dropping 
of water like a crashing cataract. A slight word of dis- 
paragement may seem an intolerable insult, and ennui 
become a dreadful pain. According to M. Eichet, the three 
states of dream, madness, and intoxication by hashish are 
so analogous that no essential difference can be established 
between them. 

The growth of hemp in Egypt and the importation of 
hashish were prohibited some years ago, and its sale 
discountenanced. But the rule was observed with laxity, 
the drug being sold openly. Latterly more strictness has 
been observed, and considerable seizures are sometimes 
made. Hashish, however, of various qualities, can 
generally be obtained at some of the chief Arab cafes and 
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at special resorts, where it is smoked in public, a pipe 
containing it being handed round. The shops in which the 
numerous electuaries, or conserves, before alluded to, are 
sold, are called mashashehs. They may be seen in almost 
every street. The chief depot is near the entrance to the 
Mosque of Sultan Kalaun, near the 'Turkish Bazaar.' 
A man who indulges in hashish is called a hashask 
(pi. hashashin, the origin of the word ' assassiu '). 
Statistics respecting insanity in Egypt have shown that at 
one time, at any rate, a large proportion of cases has been 
due to the widespread abuse of this drug. 

Hasan. Son of 'Ali and Fatimeh, poisoned at Medineh in 
669 A.H. (See Hasaneyn.) 

Hatnr (the ancient Athyr). The third Koptic month. The 
Egyptians begin to wear woollen clothes on the 17th of 
this month. The foundations of houses, etc., are laid. — 
El-Makrlzi. 

Hatur 12th. Feast of the Great Angel Mikhail, the 
Archangel. — Church Calendar. 

Helbeh, v. Fenugreek. 

Henna. The Egyptian Privet {Lawsonia inermis). The powder 
formed from the leaves of this tree, which is grown 
abundantly in Egypt and the Kile vaUey, is chiefly used 
by the fair sex for dyeing the nails of the hands and feet, 
and also the palms. The powder is of a greenish colour. 
It is formed into a paste by mixture with water, and then 
brought into contact with the parts to be stained, the 
hands or feet being bound up and so remaining aU night. 
The dye that results is an orange red, and the tint generally 
lasts for ten days or rather more. In Egyptian weddings 
the night following the bride's ' Procession of the Bath ' 
is called the Leylet el-Henna (the 'Night of Henna'), 
the bride being then decorated with the tints of the 
'flower of Paradise.' This dye seems to have been used 
in very ancient times in Egypt. The Persians stain their 
beards with henna, and old grey-headed women their hair. 
The flower of the plant, which has a pleasing fragrance, is 
very greatly esteemed by the natives of Egypt, and it is 
said to have been the special favourite of Mohanuaed. 
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Higreh. The ' Flight,' or exodus of Mohammed from Mekkeh to 
Medineh. The actual flight is said to have takea place on 
the 9th of Eabia el-owwal. The Mohammedan era of the 
Flight (el-Higreh ; Higriyeh = a.h.) dates from the 1st of 
Moljarrem, preceding the Flight by 68 days, and coincides, 
as shown by M. Caussin de Perceval, with Monday, 
April 19th, 622 a.d. 

Hippokrates. The eminent physician of Kos (460-357 B.C.) 
was author of numerous works, which became the subjects 
of many commentaries, e.g. by Galen. His reputation and 
authority were great and widespread, and no doubt the 
Egyptian schools of medicine were largely influenced by 
his teaching. His name still figures in the Egyptian 
Calendar in connection with certain periods, or seasons, 
during which medicines should or should not be taken. 
Hippokrates appears to have been much attached to Egypt. 

HoBum. A term of doubtful meaning. Perhaps it may be 
identified with the evil wind that was sent to destroy the 
Adites, or people of Ad, in the time of the Prophet H&d. 
This Hud (supposed to be Heber) was sent to preach 
repentance to the idolatrous Adites, who refused to listen 
to his warning. They were therefore destroyed. " And 
when they saw the preparation made for their punishment, 
namely, a cloud traversing the shy and tending towards 
their valleys, they said, ' This is a traversing cloud which 
bringeth us rain.' Hud answered, ' Nay ; it is what ye 
demanded to be hastened, — a wind wherein is a severe 
vengeance : it will destroy everything at the command of 
its Lord.' And in the morning nothing was to be seen 
besides their empty dwellings. Thus do we reward wicked 
people." (Kuran, ch. xlvi, also ch. xxiii). This hosum 
is supposed stiU to retain its inauspicious and blighting 
qualities. Children born during the week in which it is 
said to blow are believed to be endowed with bad qualities, 
as those bom under an unlucky star, and seed or rising 
crops are believed to suffer from the withering blast. The 
koaum is always coupled in the calendars with the Bar''d 
el-'Jguz. Sale describes the hosum of the Kurdn as 
"a hot and suffocating wind which blew seven nights and 
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eight days together, and entering at their nostrils passed 
through their bodies " (see Sale's Kuran, Prelim. Disc, p. 4). 

Howling Darwishes (v. Kadrfyeh and Diary for the "Week at 
Cairo). Zilcrs of ' Howling Darwishes,' as they are 
commonly called, are performed weekly at tekiyehs and 
at various other times by various sects of some of the 
darwish orders. At Constantinople (Scutari) the tekvyeh 
of ' Howlers ' mostly visited by travellers is one of the 
Eifa'iyeh order. 

Huseyn. The Imam el-Huaeyn, son of 'Ali and Fatimeh, 
killed on the plain of Kerbela (v. Hasaneyn and 'Ashura). 
His head is believed to lie buried in the Mosque of the 
Hasaneyn in Cairo. 

Husrum, v. Verjuice. 

Ibn 'Enan, v. Owlad 'Enan. 

Ibrahim el-Desiiki. The Seyyid Ibrahim of Desuk {Naukratis, 
a town in the Delta on the Eosetta branch of the Nile) 
is a celebrated saint, and the founder of the order of 
Burhamiyeh (i.e. Ibrahimi'yeh) Darwishes. He died in 
676 A.H., and was buried at Desuk. Malids are held in his 
honour three times in the year, immediately after the three 
mulids of Ahmed el-Bedawi at Tanta. These fairs are 
attended by vast numbers of persons ; and what is said of 
the Tanta Fair may be considered to apply also, on 
a somewhat smaller scale, to that of Desuk. These great 
fairs are worth visiting. 

'id el-Adha. ' Festival of the Sacrifice ' ; v. 'Id el-Kebir. 

'id el-'Ansarah. Whit-Sunday of the Kopts ; observed with 
prayer, almsgiving, and rejoicing. 

'id el-Bisharah. The Koptic ' Festival of the Annunciation,' or 
Lady Day ; observed, like other Koptic festivals, with 
feasting, almsgiving, and amusements. 

'id el-Fitr, v. 'Id es-Sugheiyer. 

'id el-GMtass. The Koptic ' Festival of the Baptism of Christ,' 
lit. of ' the plunging.' The Kopts visit the tombs of 
their relatives at the cemeteries (near Old Cairo) on the 
eve of this festival ; and many of them remain all night 
there, in the buildings situate amongst the tombs. Sheep 
are sometimes killed and the flesh distributed. Services 
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are held in the cathedral and other churches on the eve of 
the 'Id, and a priest washes, or touches, with holy water 
the feet of those who attend. 

'Id el-Kebir. ' The Great Festival ' ; called also 'Id el-Adha 
(Festival of the Sacrifice) and 'Id el-Kurban, and in 
Turkish Kurban Bairam. This festival begins on the 10th 
of Zu'1-heggeh, and lasts for three and generally four 
days. The actual festival is on the 10th, when the 
pilgrims at Mekkeh make the sacrifice which commemorates 
the intended sacrifice by Ibrahim of 'Isma'Il (not, according 
to Muslim tradition, Izhak — Isaac), for whom a ram was 
substituted. Every pilgrim should slay either a ram, 
a he-goat, a cow, or camel, in the valley of Muna (or Mina). 
Hence the Arabs sometimes call the festival the 'Id 
en-Nahr (festival of the camel lawfully slaughtered). 
Throughout Islam aU who can afEord it slaughter one of 
the animals allowed for sacrifice. Poor families often 
receive a sheep, or portions of meat, from the rich. 
Prayers are made in the mosques. In other respects this 
'Id resembles the ' Little Festival ' ('Id es - Sugheiyer), 
but is celebrated with perhaps less festivity. New 
clothes are worn, visits made to the tombs, and amuse- 
ments provided for children. Friends meeting embrace, 
with the kiss on each cheek, and expressions of good-will 
are made use of as at the 'Id es-Sugheiyer. Sometimes the 
expression is heard "Inshallah zei el yom nakun ft Muna " 
(If Grod will, this day next year we shall be at Muna). 
The Khedive holds a reception at an early hour. 

'id el-Kiyameh, The Eoptic 'Festival of the Eesurrection,' 
called also 'Id el-Kebir. Easter is the principal festival of 
the Kopts. Services are held in the churches on the eve of 
the 'Id. The festival is observed with prayer and alms- 
giving and general rejoicing, and is similar in its outward 
features to the 'lis of the Muslims. 

'id el-Milad. The Koptie 'Festival of the Nativity.' Christmas 
is celebrated with the usual festivities that characterize an 
'id in Egypt. New dresses are worn, and amusements 
provided in public and private for children. Prayer is 
made in the churches, alms are given, and visits made on 
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tlie eve to the tombs of relatives. Tlie church services are 
on the eve. 
'id er-Rusiil. The Koptic 'Festival of the Apostles.' This 
'Id is observed with prayers in the churches ; and a priest, 
as at the 'Id el-Ghitass, touches with water, to signify 
washing, the feet of each member of the congregation. 
Generally speaking, the festival resembles other Koptic 'idi. 

""id es-Salib ('Festival of the Cross'). In the calendar of the 
Xoptio Church this is the festival of the finding, or of the 
exaltation, of the Cross. " On this day we make mention 
of the Glorious Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ." Properly, 
the festival lasts three days (16th-18th Tut), "beginning 
with the preaching in the Church of the Eesurrection, and 
ending with the Feast of St. Porphyrins, who is connected 
with the finding of the Holy Cross by Helena," and to 
whose care it was committed. 

Formerly the Kopts assembled on this day at Old Cairo 
opposite the Nilometer, and the Patriarch, after certain 
formalities, threw into the Nile a silver cross, which expert 
divers endeavoured to recover. Accidents frequently re- 
sulted. After the arrival of the French the ceremony was 
abolished, but the custom is preserved in some churches of 
throwing the cross into a basin of water. 

Salih also signifies ' suspension,' and as the water of the 
Nile, being now at its full height, is generally suspended, 
or stationary, during some days, this anniversary has come 
to have a sort of double meaning, and to mark the sus- 
pension of the Nile waters when at their maximum height. 
A Koptic local tradition asserts that whatever be the state 
of the Nile on the 'Id es-Salib, such will be the state for 
fifteen succeeding days, whether there be a rise, fall, or 
suspension. There is another festival of the Cross (i.e. of 
the discovery of the Cross) on the 2nd Barmahat (10th 
March). 

'id esh-Sha'anin. The Koptic 'Festival of the Palm-branches,' 
or Palm Sunday (Ahad esh - Sha'anin), the Sunday next 
before the 'Id el-Kiyameh. A curious custom, which 
probably originated, as Lane suggests, at the time of the 
plague, is observed at this 'Id. The burial service is read 
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over the congregations assembled in the churches, and 
should any person die during the period intervening 
between this and the end of the ' Khamasin ' period, the 
prayers are not repeated at the funeral. Those interested 
in the Koptic community should visit the cathedral, or 
principal church, near the north Esbekiyeh. The Kopts 
cut the long leaves of fresh palm-branches into strips, and 
■work them iuto tastefully devised patterns — crosses, stars, 
etc. Many enclose the bread of the Eucharist — round, flat 
cakes stamped with the church seal — in baskets of the 
intervroven leaves. 

'id es-Sugheiyer (' the Little Festival ') ; in Turkish, ' Eamazan 
Bairam.' This festival is held on the first three days of 
Showwal, and celebrates the close of Eamadan, whence it 
is also called 'Id el-Fitr (' Festival of Breaking the Fast'). 
This, though called the minor, is in reality the greater of 
the two great Muslim 'ids as regards outward signs of 
rejoicing. Prayers are performed in the mosques. New 
clothes are worn. Visits are made, especially by women, 
to the tombs, upon which palm-branches, etc., are laid. 
Particular dishes are prepared. Amusements of various 
sorts are provided, and the streets present an animated 
appearance. The district outside the Bab en-Nasr is one of 
the chief scenes of gaiety. In the cemetery beyond, and 
near the ' Tombs of the KhaUfs,' tents are pitched, and 
the buildings there situate are occupied by visitors, many 
of whom distribute cakes, dates, etc., to the poor. The 
Khedive holds an early reception, which aU. officials and 
many others attend. The princesses also receive visits of 
numerous ladies. Visits are exchanged by friends and 
relations amongst all classes. The ordinary salutation 
between friends, who kiss each other on both cheeks, is 
" Kul am wa int bikheyr " (May you be prosperous every 
year), or " Kul sineh int tdyib," equivalent to our " Many 
happy returns of the day." 

'id es-So'ud. The Koptic ' Festival of the Ascension,' one of 
the principal festivals of the Church calendar, and observed 
with prayer, almsgiving, and rejoicing. 

Imam el-leys (or el-Leyth). " The Imam el-Leyth — called 
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Abou el-Haris el-Leyth, son of Saad, soa of Abd 
er-Rahman — Imam of the inhabitants of Egypt in the 
religious law of Islam and the traditions, was originally 
from Ispahan ; a man of upright and firm character, rich 
and generous. He received instruction from Mohammed, 
son of Shihab ez-Zuhri. His annual income was 5,000 
dinars, the whole of which he distributed to the poor. He 
was born at Kalkashanda, in the province of Keliiib 
(Egypt), in the year 94 a.h. He died on Friday, 15th 
Shaaban, 175 a.h., and was buried the same day in a small 
cemetery at Cairo." His tomb is one that is much visited. 
It is situated a little to the south of that of the Imam 
esh-Shafe'i. 

Imam esh-Shafe'i. Abu Abdallah Mohammed ibn Idris was 
surnamed Shafe'i from the name of one of his ancestors, 
who was descended from Mutaleb the Koreyshite, great- 
grandfather of the Prophet. Hence he was also called 
el-Imam el-Mutalebi and 'Arif Billah. He was born at 
Ghaza in Palestine in 150 a.h. (767 a.d.). He spent some 
time at Baghdad and Mekkeh, and on returning from the 
latter place to Egypt, he studied under the Imam Malik 
ibn Ans. Esh-Shafe'i is the founder of the Shafeiyeh, one 
of the four orthodox Sunni Muslim sects. He was the first 
to compose a work on Muslim jurisprudence. He also wrote 
the Elm el-'Usul, or "Foundations of Islam," comprising 
civil and canonic law, and other treatises. He died at the 
age of 54, in 204 a.h., at Cairo. His tomb, overshadowed 
by a large and conspicuous dome, a little to the south of 
the ' Tombs of the Mamelukes,' is much visited. Most of 
the Egyptians belong to the Shafe'i sect. 

An annual mulid is celebrated in the month of Shaaban 
in honour of the Imam. Tents are pitched in the vicinity 
of the tomb, and large numbers of people flock to the 
spot. A doseh was formerly performed. The mulid is not 
a remarkable one. 

Imsak (lit. 'the keeping,' i.e. restraining). The hour at which 
the daily fast of Muslims during Ramadan begins, viz., 
always twenty minutes before the/«yr (daybreak). 

Imsakiyeh. A special diary for the month of Ramadan, which 
gives the hours to 'be observed by prayer and fasting ; 
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printed on single sheets of silk and paper. (The translation 
of a portion of one appears on p. 55.) 

Kadnyeh, or Kadiriyeh, Darwishes. The followers of 'Ahd 
el-Kadr el-Ghilani, one of the most important and 
widespread of darwish orders. In Egypt they are very 
numerous. There are several teMyehs of the order at 
Cairo. The one chiefly visited is that of Eiyub at 
Kasr el-'Ain, where a %iJcr of these darwishes, generally 
known as ' Howlers,' is performed every Friday (except 
during Eamadan) about 2 p.m. 

Kaiz. The most intense heat of Summer, "from the auroral 
rising of the Pleiades to the auroral rising of Canopus." 
Also the name originally given in classical Arabic to the 
Summer quarter, afterwards, and now generally, called 
Sei/f, beginning with the Summer solstice, when the sun 
enters Cancer (June-September). (See Lane's Ar. Diet.) 

Khalig, V. Canal. 

Khamasin. El-Khamasin is literally 'the fifty.' The name 
may be derived from the period of forty-nine days inter- 
vening between the Koptic Easter and Pentecost, this 
being the season during which the hot south winds, 
commonly called Khamasin, and thence Khamsin, chiefly 
blow. Or it may be derived from the division into two 
periods (of forty and fifty days each) of the four seasons, 
as in the Syrian Calendar. Thus the Syrian Calendar 
speaks of the Khamasln of Winter, and so on. Khamasin 
is therefore the name of the season of the hot winds, not 
of the wind itself, which in Arabic is called Shar'd. The 
prevalence of this wind — " a fog of small dust, and as red 
as fire " ^ — ^renders the month of May and parts of April 
and June a disagreeable season in Cairo. The air is hot, 
dry, and fully charged with particles of sand or dust, and 
often injurious to blossoms and plant life. The immediate 
effect is not weakening or depressing, but to many persons, 
on the contrary, somewhat stimulating. But when the 
winds blow, as they often do, for three, five, or more days 
and nights successively, more or less lassitude is generally 
produced. Those who pass through the Khamasin period 

1 Sonnini's " Travels in Egypt," trans., iii, p. 33. 
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without suffering will find the months that follow far less 

trying. The Arabs have a legend which refers the origin 

of the Khamasin wind to a period of fifty days, during 

which Cain carried on his shoulders the wasting body of 

his brother Abel. 

Khamis el-'Ahd. Maundy Thursday of the Kopts. During 

service in the churches a priest, after blessing water, 

' washes ' or touches the feet of each member of the 

congregation. 

Khedive. The title Khedive was bestowed on the Viceroy, 

Isma'Il Pasha, in 1867, by Sultan Abd el- Aziz. It is the 

highest title next to that of Sultan, and above that of Vizir, 

in the Ottoman Empire. " Perhaps the nearest equivalent 

to the actual title would be that of ' Lord ' of Ireland, 

bestowed on some of our own sovereigns in early days by 

the condescension of the Pope" {Times, August 21st, 1869). 

Pronounced in Arabic, el-Khediwy. 

Ehidr (E1-). A mysterious personage, who, according to learned 

opinion, was a just man, or saint, the Vizir of Zu'1-Kameyn 

(who was a great conqueror, contemporary with Ibrahim — 

Abraham, — and identified in other legends with Alexander 

the Great, St. George, etc.). El-Khidr, it is believed, still 

lives, and will live until the Day of Judgment. He is clad 

in green garments, whence probably the name. He is 

commonly identified with EHas (EHjah), and this confusion 

seems due to a confusion or similarity of some of the 

attributes that tradition assigns to both. 

The 'Festival of el-Khidr and of EUas,' falling generally 
on the 6th May, marks the twofold division of the year in 
the Turkish and Armenian Calendars, into the Euz Kasim 
and the Euz Khidr (of 179-80 and 185-6 days respectively). 
Sisweh (Procession of the). The Kisweh is the robe or covering 
of the Kaabeh at Mekkeh, upon which it is placed annually 
on the 10th of Zu'1-heggeh. A new Kisweh is manu- 
factured every year in Cairo, nominally at the Sultan's 
expense, and early in Showwal it is conveyed with pomp 
from the Citadel to the Mosque of the Hasaneyn, there to 
be sewn together. The Kisweh is of black brocade, bearing 
inscriptions in black silk, and to it is stitched a broad band, 
also of black brocade, upon which inscriptions from the 
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Kuran in large letters of gold are worked. Numerous 
bodies of darwishes, with their banners, a military escort, 
darwish jugglers, buffoons, etc., take part in the procession. 
The Mahmal is also borne on a camel, and thus adds to the 
display. This procession is not to be confounded with that 
of the Mahmal, which takes place generally about a fort- 
night later, but the characteristic features of the two 
functions are much the same. (See Burton's "Pilgrimage," 
vol. iii, ch. V.) 

Kiyahk (the ancient Khoiak). The fourth Koptic month. The 
sowing of wheat, barley, clover, etc., ends in lands that 
have been ploughed after the retreat of the waters. The 
north wind diminishes, and the south becomes more 
prevalent. — M-Makrl%i. 

Kiyahk 3rd. Entrance of our Lady Virgin, Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, into the Temple at Jerusalem. — 22nd. 
Commemoration of the illustrious Angel, the Archangel, 
Gabriel the harbinger. — 29th. On this day also do we 
keep the feast of the glorious birth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. — Church Calendar. 

Xohl. A coUyrium used for decorating the eyelids and eye- 
brows, and composed of smoke-black produced by burning 
various resins. Some kinds of Icohl are used only for 
decorating the eyes; others for medicLnal purposes. (See 
Lane's "Mod. Eg.," i, 45.) 

Kopt. The Xopts are the Christianized descendants of the 
'ancient Egyptians.' The race, which is somewhat mixed, 
has diminished greatly since the Arab conquest, owing to 
persecutions, conversions, etc. The name Kopt (Kybt, 
Gibt, 'Ibt, etc.) appears to be connected with the ancient 
city of Koptos, and probably the name Ai'-^utttos. The 
Koptic language has been gradually superseded by Arabic, 
until it has become extinct, except as used in liturgies 
and services of the Church. Owing to their comparative 
ability and sharpness, the Kopts have generally been much 
employed in Government offices as accountants and clerks 
in all departments. 

The great majority of the Kopts, like the Abyssinians, 
belong to the sect of Jacobites (Ya'akubiyeh), or Eutychians. 
Their Patriarch (Batrak) resides in the Koptic quarter of 
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Cairo, close to the Cathedral, near the Esbeki'yeh. The 
Mutran (Metropolitan) of the Abyssinian Church is^ 
appointed by the Koptic Patriarch. The Kopts number 
about half a million. 

Labgeh. The milky sap of the date-palm drawn off for 
drinking in the early Summer, especially in June. The 
tree is tapped with an iron instrument, which is driven 
in at a particular point near the head of the tree by 
persons skilled in performing the operation. Otherwise 
the palm would be killed. At Cairo there seem to be 
no persons who tap, or sell, the juice ; but at Alexandria 
lalgeh is drunk by many of the natives on account of its 
medicinal and cooling properties. If simply fermented 
it forms a kind of date-palm beer. 

Lawakh. A gusty wind ; said to be chiefly prevalent in 
Amshir ; sometimes accompanied by rain. 

Leyal el-BUlk. There are two periods of forty days each 
which go by the name of the Leyal el-Bulk, and which 
immediately precede and follow the Leyal es-Sud (Black 
Mghts) of Winter ; but their meaning is conjectural. Bulh 
signifies, apparently, ' black and white.' Perhaps they 
refer to the longer and darker, but not yet the darkest 
nights of "Winter. Or they may indicate seasons having 
reference to agricultural operations, or perhaps to mytho- 
logical beliefs of which the origin is lost. The two 
periods of the Leyal el-Bulk, together with the Leyal 
es-Sud, include the four Koptic months of Hatur, Kiyahk, 
Tubeh, and Amshir. 

Leyal es-Siid (the Black Nights). What these dark nights 
signify it is difficult to ascertain. They occur in the depth 
of Winter (11th Kiyahk to 20th Tubeh). According to 
some explanations, they represent superstitions of which 
the origin is buried in obscurity. Stories are told of 
black phantom ships that are to be seen at sea during these 
nights, always carrying a cargo of some black merchandise 
— e.g., habheh soda (fennel-seeds), black slaves, etc. — and 
bound to and from some port which, like the Black Sea, 
begins with the word Blach. 

In the Turkish Calendar also there are certain nights 
in the Winter called harakongoMx,, or kara-hish (Black 
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Winter), with wtich. similar superstitions are connected. 
The Ginn (especially in certain villages in Koumelia) are 
said to he particularly active during this period, kidnapping 
children, and otherwise mishehaving themselves. Most of 
the stories associated with these black nights are too 
childish to be worthy of mention. It would be more 
satisfactory, could we find sufficient proof, to connect these 
nights, as M. Tissot suggests, with the mythology or 
religion of ancient Egypt. It would seem that, according 
to some almanacs, they are only three or seven in number. 
M. Tissot reminds us of the three days in the month of 
Athyr dedicated to the mourning for Isis, as described by 
Plutarch, when "Winter stripped the goddess of her robe of 
leaves, as it now does in the month of Hathor. That these 
nights of gloom have their origin in some very ancient 
custom is extremely probable, but we might rather suggest 
some connection with the seven days of mourning at the 
end of Khoiak for the burial of Osiris — the " fetes des 
tenebres " mentioned by Brugsch, commemorating the "sept 
jours qu'il a passe dans le ventre de sa mere Nut." The 
mention and observance of these dismal nights seem, as in 
the case of the Leyal el-Bulk, to have passed quite out of 
general use, so that we are left in the region of conjecture 
as to their true interpretation. 

Xeylet 'Ashiira, see 'Ashura. 

Leylet el-GMtass ('Night of the Plunging'). The eve of the 
'Id el-Ghitass, or anniversary of the baptism of Christ. It 
is the custom of the Kopts, men and boys, to plunge into 
water and repeat a certain formula (see Lane). Many 
bathe in the river ; some in the reservoirs of churches. 
Prayers are made in the churches, and the priest performs 
the ceremony of washing the feet of the whole congregation. 
Formerly this was a great festival among the Kopts, the 
Nile being covered with boats and its banks with tents. 

Xeylet el-Kadr ('the Night of Power'). The eve of the 27th 
Eamadan. On this night a copy of the original of the 
Kuran (the Preserved Table) is believed to have been sent 
down to the lowest heaven, whence it was revealed to the 
Prophet from time to time in fragments, as occasion 
required, by the archangel Gabriel (GibraH), the first 
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revelation having been received by Mohammed on this 
night. Tradition states that the night was that of the 21st, 
23rd, 25th, 27th, or 29th. But it is generally, and always 
in Egypt, observed on the 27th, the other nights being 
solemnly kept with prayer by all devout persons. See 
surah xcvii of the Kuran : — "Verily we have caused the 
Kuran to descend on the Leylet el-Kadr. Who shall teach 
thee what the Leylet el-Kadr is ? The Leylet el-Kadr is 
better than a thousand months. Therein do the angels 
descend, and the Spirit (Gabriel), by permission of their 
Lord, (with decrees) respecting every matter. It is peace 
till the opening of the dawn." The gates of Heaven are 
open, and all prayers of the truly devout are favourably 
received. A visit should be paid on this night to the 
Mosque of Mohammed 'Ali in the Citadel, where an 
interesting spectacle is to be witnessed. "No order is 
required for Europeans. Zii:rs of Mowlowiyeh (Mevleviyeh), 
Kadrfyeh, Eifa'iyeh, Saadiyeh, and other darwishes are 
held in various parts of the mosque, which is brilliantly 
illuminated. The minarets of all the mosques of the city 
glitter with circles of light. This night is also called the 
Leylet el-Mubarekeh (' the Blessed Night '). 
Leylet el-Mi'rag. The night of the Prophet's miraculous 
journey from the temple of Mekkeh to that of Jerusalem, 
and his trance (v. opening of surah xvii of the Kuran). 
Described by Mohammed as a dream or vision, the journey 
was subsequently accepted, in general, as haviug been 
actually made. The night is solemnly celebrated in Egypt 
and throughout Islam. The minarets of the mosques are 
illuminated, and prayers made. In Cairo a festival is held, 
the principal scene being near the Bab el-Adawi. In the 
courtyard of the house of the Sheikh el-Bekri, zikrs of 
darwishes are performed. The night is observed with great 
ceremony in the precincts of one of the Khedive's palaces, 
generally, if in "Winter months, at Abdin. Spacious tents 
are pitched, and many of the notables of Cairo are invited. 
The ground is richly carpeted. Zikrs of Mowlowiyeh 
(Mevleviyeh) and other orders of darwishes, including fire- 
eaters, take place. At a late hour the narrative of the 
night journey of Mohammed is recited by one of the 
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principal 'ITlama. The night is vulgarly called the Ley let 
el-Tag wa'1-Mi'rag ('the Night of the Crown and the 
Ascent '). 

Leylet en-Nuktah (' the Night of the Drop '). The eve of the 
nth Bauneh (17th June). On this night a miraculous 
drop is supposed to fall, at a moment exactly calculated hy 
astrologers, upon the waters of the Nile. Ancient Egyptian 
mythology, according to Pauaanias, taught that it was the 
tears of Isis falling upon the bosom of the river that caused 
it to rise. Many persons spend this night on the banks of 
the Nile, and it used to be the custom to examine on this 
night a clod of Nile mud, and to infer from its weight and 
appearance the character and amount of the Nile's rising ; 
but this practice is now little observed. The muUd of the 
Sheikh Embabeh at the village of that name, opposite Cairo, 
has been fixed to take place on this night, and, as large 
numbers of Cairenes cross the river to attend it, there are 
many who now connect the old festival with the modern 
mulid. 

Leylet en-Nusf min ShaabauC Night of the Middle of Shaaban'). 
This night, the eve of 15th Shaaban, is held in great 
reverence, and special prayers are ordained for use. On 
this night the Lote-tree of Paradise, on the leaves of which 
are inscribed the names of all living persons, is shaken, and 
the leaf of any mortal who is predestined to die during the 
ensuing year falls withering to the ground. This Lote-tree, 
or ' Tree of the Extremity,' is said to stand in the seventh 
heaven, on the right hand of the Throne of Allah, and to 
mark the boimd beyond which not even angels can pass, or 
knowledge extend (v. Sale's Kuran, notes to ch. liii). It is 
interesting to pay a visit to the Mosque of the Hasaneyn 
soon after sunset, and to see the host of turbaned heads as 
the prayer is made. Most of the minarets are Ht up on this 
night. " The moon at the same time lending her brilliance, 
the earth and the heaven are resplendent with light " (Ibn 
Batutah). In India the night is celebrated under the name 
of Shab-i-Barat. Special prayers are offered for the dead, 
offerings made for them, etc. 

Leylet er-Eaghaib (' the Night of Desires'). This name is given 
to the eve of the 7th, or, as some say, of the first Friday, of 
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Eegeb. It is observed with solemnity and special prayers 
by many Muslims, and it is believed that prayers are 
specially efficacious on this night. It is said by some to be 
the night of the miraculous conception of the Prophet. 

Xeylet er-Kifrafeh {vulgo Eafraf). The eve of the 2nd of 
Eamadan ; a sort of popular fete night, observed in some 
families by feasting at night, amusements for children, etc. 

leylet er-Ruyeh (' the Night of Observation '). This is the eve 
of Eamadan, to fix the beginning of which persons are 
appointed to watch for the new moon, and then give 
evidence at the Court of the Kadi. It is customary there 
to go through the form of a trial instituted for the occasion. 
A man, for instance, sues another for a debt due on the 
Ist of Eamadan, and evidence is given by two witnesses 
that the new moon of Ramadan has been seen by them, 
thus proving that the money is due. Processions in which 
all the guilds, or trades, of Cairo are represented take place 
on this night. When the commencement of the fast has 
been lawfully determined proclamations are made in all the 
quarters of Cairo and other towns. (Lane's " Mod. Eg.," 
ch. XXV.) (See Eamadan.) 

leylet es-Saratan (' Night of the Crab'). The night of the 15th 
of Bauneh, or, properly, the time at which the sun enters 
the sign of Cancer. On this night charms are obtained 
to drive away bugs, and fixed upon the walls of rooms, 
there to remain until the next Leylet es-Saratan. 
Here is a specimen of one of these charms : — 



rblygma 
Atatash.. blvema '^^® ^'^^s came. 

lygma 
Atatash. ygma The bugs went. 

gma 

Atatash, "^^ The bugs died. 

a 
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The talismanic letters in the centre seem to represent the 
bugs becoming beautifully less. Other such charms bear 
the names of various unknown Sultans ; and other absurd 
names and words are introduced. Lane describes the 
ordinary charm as being these words from surah ii of 
Kuran : " Hast thou considered those who left their 
habitations, and they were thousands, for fear of death ? 
And God said unto them, ' Die, die, die.' " The letters of 
all these words are written separately. 

In Constantinople fleas are banished on a certain day, 
the 21st of March (Gregorian). A broken piece of pottery 
is thrown out of the window with the exclamation, 
"Spring comes in, and fleas go out!" 

Leysiyeh Sarwishes. "A certain number of darwishes in Cairo 
are called after the name of the Imam el-Leys (Leyth). 
They perform %ikrs in various mosques, especially in the 
south of Cairo. 

little Sun (The). Esh-Shems es-Saghireh, or vulgo es-Sugheiyer. 
The term applied by the Arabs to the time when the sun is 
in Pisces, one zodiacal month prior to the 'Big Sun,' 
i.e. the Yernal Equinox. It coincides with the ' fall ' of 
the Pirst Gamreh. (See Gamreh.) 

Maagun, The generic term for the various electuaries, aj)hro- 
disiacs, etc., that are so much used by the Egyptians of 
certain classes in the large towns. SashisJi and opium are 
the principal ingredients in many of them. They are very 
numerous, and are flavoured with various sweets, preserves, 
of roses, fruits, and aromatic substances. The elaborate 
composition of a maagun as used in India is given in 
Herklots' " Qanoon-e-Islam." A man who indulges in 
maagun is called a maagungi. The most common kind in 
Egypt is called harsh. " There is one kind which, it is 
said, makes the person who takes it manifest his pleasure 
by singing ; another which will make him chatter ; a third 
which excites to dance ; a fourth which particularly affects 
the vision, in a pleasurable manner ; a fifth which is simply 
of a sedative nature" (Lane's "Mod. Eg.," i, 35). 

Maghrib. Sunset. The first daily Muslim prayer begins at 
sunset, or a few minutes later. 
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Mahmal (Procession of the). This is an annual ceremony that 
takes place generally on the 23rd of Showwal, three days 
before the actual start from Cairo of the pilgrim caravan 
for Mekkeh. The Mahmal itself is a square wooden frame 
with pyramidal top, covered with a richly ornamented red 
cloth, embroidered with gold. It represents the taktarawan 
(or hodag, i.e. covered litter) of Fatimeh Shegeret ed-Dor, 
wife of el-Melek es-Saleh Negm ed-din, of the Eiyuhite 
dynasty in Egypt, and herself queen of Egypt in 648 a.h. 
(1250 A.D.). She performed the pilgrimage to Mekkeh, and 
the fashion of carrying an empty litter, as an emblem of 
royalty, in pompous procession, was ever afterwards kept 
up. Occasionally (as, for example, in compliance with the 
objections of the Wahahis) the custom has been abandoned 
for a time, but again resumed. A long description of this 
procession, in which numerous guilds or fraternities of 
Egyptian darwishes take part, and also of the return of the 
Mahmal to Cairo, is to be found in Lane's "Modern 
Egyptians." 

Manna. The anniversary of the fall of manna and quails still 
figures quaintly in the Calendar. Manna is said by some to 
be a white gummy substance that exudes from a tamarisk 
{tarfeh, Ax.) — Tamariscus mmmifera — growing in the Sinai 
Peninsula, on the outer surface being punctured by an 
insect ( Coccus mannifera) which frequents the branches. It 
is collected by the Bedouins in the early morning, as it soon 
dissolves in the sun. It is eaten like honey, with bread, 
etc., and has a sweet, pleasantly aromatic taste. It contains 
no mannite. Others think it is a substance {terengabln of 
the Arabs), of sweet taste, obtained by shaking the branches 
of camel's thorn {Ashagi Maurorum). 

[The manna of medicine (which contains 60-80 per cent, 
of mannite) is obtained from a species of ash-tree [Fraxinus 
ornus, or Ornus rotundifoUd), grown chiefly in Italy 
(Calabria) and Sicily.] 

Matariyeh. A village about six miles north of Cairo, situate 
near the ruins of Heliopolis. Formerly it was celebrated 
for the cultivation of the balsam-tree, from which the 
costly Balm of Gilead was extracted. The sycamore under 
which the Virgin Mary is said to have rested is carefully 
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preserved in a garden near the village. In former times 
there existed a chapel and a spring, dedicated to the 
Virgin, which latter was believed to possess miraculous 
and healing virtues, and was much visited and venerated 
by Kopts and also by Muslims. 

Meghrib, v. Maghrib. 

Mekyas, v. Nilometer. 

Milaneh. Chickpeas. The Egyptians say that fleas come in 
with the milaneh ; and as a matter of fact they do abound 
at this particular season of the year. Chickpeas are ripe in 
March and April, and are much eaten, both fresh and in 
the prepared, dry state, in which they are called hommus. 

Mi'rag, v. Leylet el-Mi'rag. 

Mirisi Wind, The generic name given to all winds from the 
south. 

Misreh (the ancient Mesori). The twelfth Koptic month. The 
average increase of the Mle is 10 diraa. The saying is 
that if the NUe does not rise sufficiently in one Misreh one 
must expect to wait for the Misreh following. The Nile 
water now fills the Alexandria Canal, which becomes 
navigable, and by which boats convey corn, spices, 
sugar, and other articles of commerce. £isr dates are 
abundant ; the zekah (alms) is given in kind by those 
possessing date-palms. The Kopts now make wine {haamr) 
and vinegar from grapes. Bananas are ripe and better now 
than at any other time. Tifahi lemons and pomegranates 
ripen. — El-Mahrlzi. 

Misreh 7th. On this day did God send the Angel 
Gabriel, who brought tidings to Joachim concerning 
Our Lady. — 12th. Feast of the good and pious king 
Constantine. — 13th. Transfiguration of our Lord Jesus 
Christ on Mount Thabor.— 16th. The body of Our Lady 
was taken up to Heaven {Assumption). — 20th. Eest in the 
Lord of the Seven Youths of Ephesus.— CAwrcA Calendar. 

Mohan-em (' the Eorbidden '). First Mohammedan month, called 
Moharrem el-haram (' Moharrem the Sacred'). As the 
etymology signifies, this was one of the four months of 
truce, in which all acts of hostility were strictly forbidden 
amongst all the Arab tribes. It is considered unlucky to^ 
make a marriage contract in Moharrem. 
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Molokhieh {Corchorus olitorius). This vegetable is muct 
esteemed, and forms a good dish from the Turkish or Arab 
cuisine, being often made into a kind of thick soup. Pliny 
mentions it as having been " eaten at Alexandria." 

-Mowlowiyeh Darwishes. The Turkish order of the Mevleviyeh 
— in Arabic, Mowlowiyeh — commonly known as the 
' "Whirlers,' or ' Dancing ' Darwishes, has one tehkeh, or 
tek'iyeh, at Cairo, in the Hilmiyeh. Their zilcr, so often 
described, takes place (about 2 p.m.) every Friday, except 
during Eamadan. The headquarters of the Mevleviyeh is 
at Koniah, in Asia Minor, and the Sheikh of the order 
belongs to a family of the name of Chelebi, in which the 
spiritual headship is hereditary. Should the family of the 
Ottoman Sultan become extinct, it is from this family that 
the founder of a new dynasty should be chosen. 

Mulid. A birthday festival. This name is given generally to 
the festivals held in honour of prophets, saints, welis, 
sheikhs, etc., and has also come to be used as equivalent 
to our word ' fair.' A mulid generally lasts eight days. 
Most of the important festivals of Cairo and Lower Egypt 
are noticed in this Calendar. For a short notice of the 
more important ones we must refer to the names of the 
saints and others in whose honour they are held. Business, 
pleasure, and religious duty (which prompts pilgrimage to 
the tombs of the great saints of Islam) are the motives 
which bring together such vast crowds on these occasions. 
Most of the mulids held in the different quarters of Cairo, 
as throughout Egypt, were formerly important fairs or 
markets, certain of them being celebrated for special classes 
of merchandise, so that persons counted upon their annual 
occurrence at fixed times for supplying themselves with 
various articles of commerce. The establishment of 
numerous bazaars in towns, and the increase of communi- 
cation by road and rail, are proportionately changing the 
character of these festivals as regards their commercial 
aspect. Many of the great national mulids, such as the 
Tanta Fair, are evidently ancient Egyptian festivals 
Mohammedanized as regards the religious element. 

Mulid el-Embabeh. This annual Muslim festival is held in the 
village of Embabeh, where the saint of that name lies 
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buried, on the west bank of the Nile, opposite Cairo. (See 
Leylet en-ITuktah.) 

Miilid en-Nebi. The Birth Festival of the Prophet. This is- 
of course, from a religious point of view, the greatest of 
all mulids. The present scene of the festival is a piece 
of ground between the Esbekiyeh and Bulak. A large 
number of handsomely decorated tents are here arranged, 
and are chiefly occupied by the various orders and sects 
of darwishes, who are noted for their public zihrs, with the 
exception of the Mowlowiyeh. The festival begins on the 
4th of Eabia el-owwal ; the great day being the 11th (on 
which the doseh used to be performed), together with the 
night of the 12th. The few last, and especially the two 
last, nights are particularly interesting, and should by all 
means be chosen for a visit. Brilliant displays of jBre- 
works are made, at the expense of the Government, on 
these occasions. The description of the muUd in Lane's 
" Modern Egyptians " (omitting that of the suppressed 
Doseh) is as accurate for our time as it was nearly seventy 
years ago. 

Mulid es-Saleh. An annual festival is held in honour of the 
Sultan es-Saleh in the Street of the Nahassin (copper- 
smiths), near the ' Turkish Bazaar.' Here is to be seen 
the dilapidated mosque of es-Saleh, who ruled Egypt 
637-647 A.H. (1240-1249 A.D.), and who was considered to 
be a distinguished saint, or wili, of his time. The great day 
of the mulid is generally about the 21st of Kahia et-tani. 

Miina (or Mina). The valley near Mekkeh in which takes 
place the sacrifice by the pilgrims on the 10th of Zu'l- 
heggeh. 

Munshid. A singer of odes, etc. MunsUds figure on most 
occasions when darwish zikrs are performed, and their 
chanting is much applauded by the listeners, including the 
zilcirs themselves, who are stimulated to fresh exertions. 
Most of the odes of munshids are love songs, in which the 
name of the Prophet is frequently introduced. 

Nabk, V. Nebk. 

Nasi. The forgotten days. The Eiyam en- Nasi are the five— 
and in bissextile years, six — intercalary days that complete 
the Koptic Calendar. 
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Nebk, or Sidr. The lote-tree {Ehamnus lotus). The fruit has 
a pleasant, rather acid taste, and is much appreciated by 
the Egyptians. A decoction of the bark is said to promote 
the healing of wounds (Kedwood's Suppl. to Pharmac). 
Egyptians sometimes use the powdered leaves as soap. 

Nefiseh. The gi-eat-granddaughter of Huseyn, son of 'Ali and 
Fatimeh. A mosque dedicated to her, and containing her 
supposed tomb, is situate in the south extremity of Cairo, 
in the direction of the ' Tombs of the Mameluks.' It is 
worthy of a visit. A picturesque gateway and paved 
passage lead to the entrance of the mosque, which is one of 
those held in the highest honour, and much visited by men 
and women alike. 

The Mulid of the Sitt Nefiseh takes place in the month 
of Gumad et-tani, and lasts nominally 27 days, the great 
day being on a Tuesday, and generally about the 29th of 
the month. This mulid, though celebrated on a smaller 
scale than some others in Cairo, is interesting in many 
respects. Zikrs are performed at night in the mosque, the 
best munshids of Cairo being engaged to sing. The usual 
festivities take place in the vicinity of the mosque, where 
tents for dancing and singing women, etc., are pitched. 

Uights of Gloom, v. Leyal es-Sud. 

Nilometer (el-Mekyas). A measuring instrument or column 
for measuring the rise of the Nile. Nilometers of various 
kinds have no doubt existed at different points in the course 
of the river from very ancient times. The one generally 
alluded to in connection with Cairo and Lower Egypt is 
that situate in the Island of Eoda, opposite ' Old Cairo.' 
This nilometer is an octagonal pillar of white stone, each 
face marking 16 cubits {dirda), of 24 digits (hirat) each: 
= about 20 English feet. The pillar stands in the centre 
of a reservoir (into which you descend by stone steps) 
communicating with the Nile. According to Mahmud Bey 
Feleki, a late Government Astronomer, the zero point is 
about 28 feet above the level of the Mediterranean. A rise 
of 16 cubits has been always considered necessary for 
a prosperous year ; and in law, though not in practice, the 
full land taxes could not be levied unless the river attained 
this height. In the statue of Father Nile in the Vatican, 
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the 1 6 genii who surround the river god appear to personify 
these 16 cubits. Prior to Islam the Cairo nilometer was in 
the Kasr esh-Shama, on the east side of the Nile. (For an 
account of the mehyds in Muslim times, see Lane's "Modern 
Egyptians," and his " Cairo Fifty Years Ago," edited by 
S. L. Poole.) 

Uoruz (New Year). This term is now used generally for New 
Year's Day, as in the Koptic Calendar. But it is properly 
only applied to the Noruz es-Sultani, or time of the Vernal 
Equinox, as adopted from the Persian Calendar. This royal 
or imperial New Year's Day is said to have been instituted 
"by Djemshid, a king of the first Persian dynasty of 
PichdaUan." "Formerly it was celebrated at the Autumnal 
Equinox, according to the calendar of Yezdidjird ; but, 
upon the reform of calendar by Jelal ed-din Melek Shah in 
472 A.H. (1078 A.D.), the festival was fixed at the Spring, 
or true astronomical equinox, at the moment when the sun 
enters the Ram." (Univers Pittoresque : " La Turquie.") 

Ifuktah, see Leylet en-Nuktah. 

Husf min Shaaban, see Leylet en-Nusf . 

Omrah. The Lesser Pilgrimage to Mekkeh (the Greater being 
called the Hag, alias Hadj). It consists in a visit, always 
highly meritorious, to the Kaabeh and sacred places of 
Mekkeh, and the performance of the prescribed prayers and 
observances there, but not involving the rites at Arafat, 
Muna, etc., which are peculiar to the Hag. It may be 
performed at any time except the 8th-10th Zu'1-heggeh. 

Opium {afiun). The opium of Egypt, especially that grown in 
the upper country, was formerly held in great repute, and 
considered superior to that of Asia Minor. A great stimulus 
was given to opium culture by Mohammed 'Ali Pasha, but 
it had no permanent effect, the quantity now grown being 
insignificant. Opium is considerably used in the large 
towns of Egypt, in the preparations alluded to under the 
words hashish and maagun. The sedative and anodyne 
effects induced by opium differ considerably from the more 
exciting sensations caused by hashish. 
Owlad 'Enan. A sect of darwishes, the followers of the Seyyid, 
or Sheikh Mohammed ibn 'Enan. A fairly large number 
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of Cairo darwishes belong to this following. A inulid of 

the Sheikh is held in Shaaban. 
Pistaccio. Pistacoio-nuts are imported in considerable quantity 

into Egypt and neighbouring countries. They are used 

extensively in the sweets and fruit preserves made and sold 

in the bazaars of Damascus. 
Prayer. For hours of Muslim prayer see the table on p. 55. 

Q,nail. {Cotumix commmiis ; Ax. simdn, saliva.) The migra- 
tions of the quail to and from Egypt are regular. The 
southward flight across the Mediterranean takes place in 
September, when, owing to the inundation in the Delta, 
the best shooting is on the coast. Large quantities, netted 
by the Bedouins, arc exported to Europe. The northward 
flight takes place in the Spring, the birds beginning to 
arrive in the neighbourhood of Cairo by the beginning 
of March. Erom early in that month there is good 
shooting for about six weeks, the quail fattening greatly 
towards the end on the ripening crops. The Calendar 
hands down the Biblical tradition of the miraculous supply 
of quails and manna to the Israelites. The Jews of Arabia 
hold that it was not quails but locusts on which they 
were fed. 

Eabia el-owwal (the first Rabia). The third Mohammedan 
month. (See Note II.) 

Rabia et-tani (or Rabfa el-akher, the second or last Rabia). 
The fourth Mohammedan month. (See Note II.) 

Ramadan (for etymology, see Note II). The ninth Moham- 
medan month, and fast of thirty days, which begins as 
soon as it has been established that the new moon has been 
seen by a Muslim (sec Leylet er-Ruyeh). If a cloudy sky 
interferes, it should begin after counting thirty full days 
from the 1st of Shaaban, or in these days by announcement 
by telegram from Constantinople or elsewhere that the fast 
has been proclaimed by proper authority. The observance 
of the fast is one of the five pillars of practice in Islam. 
Men and women alike are enjoined to observe it ; all, in 
fact, who are of sufficient age and strength. Exemptions 
include sick persons, women about to be confined or 
giving nourishment, and travellers ; but these should only 
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temporarily excuse themselves, and should make up the 
number of days by fasting, if able to do so, in other months. 
The daily fast begins from the time when a black can be 
distinguished from a white thread, and ends at sunset. 
During Eamadan tradition states that the gates of Paradise 
are open, and the gates of Hell closed, all devils being 
chained. It is interesting to stroll at night in the streets 
during Eamadan, and amongst the cafes where the 
romances of Abu Zeyd, 'Antar, etc., are being recited. 
Those who desire to hear some of the best munsMds of 
Cairo should visit in the evening the courtyard of the 
house of the Sheikh el-Bekri or of the Sheikh el-'Aruseh, 
in which zikrs are performed every night, and which they 
are generally made welcome to enter, by the courtesy of 
the Sheikhs. On the 13th, 14th, and 27th visits should be 
made to the Mosque of Mohammed 'Ali, in the Citadel, 
between 8 and 10 p.m. This month is styled el-Mubarek 
('the Blessed'). 

Begeb. The seventh Mohammedan month, to which is given the 
epithet el-fard ('that which has no equal'). It is held, on 
many accounts, specially sacred, as may be gathered from 
the celebrations that occur in it. The Prophet commended 
prayer and fasting in this month. (See Note II.) 

Rei land is that so irrigated from the Nile that artificial irri- 
gation is not required. 

Rifa'i. Eifa'iyeh darwishes. The Seyyid Ahmed er-Eifa'i, 
nephew of 'Abd-el-Eadr el-Ghilani, one of the great saints 
of Islam, and founder of the widespread order of darwishes 
that bears his name— the Eifa'iyeh,— is said to have died 
in the woods between Baghdad and Basra in 578 a.h. 
(1182 A.D.). A large mosque, dedicated to er-Ei£a'i (often 
called el-Kebir, 'the Great'), was built by the Khedive 
Isma'n Pasha, in the name of his mother, in audacious 
proximity to the Mosque of Sultan Hasan. It marks the 
site of a tomb, or cenotaph, of 'Ali Abu-Shibak, son of 
a sister of er-Eifa'i. 

The Eifa'iyeh darwishes are very numerous in Egypt, 
both in town and country. The Eifa'iyeh, as a rule, have 
or monasteries, and many of them lead 
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a wandering life. This is par excellence the great fire- 
eating order, which has gained for itself a special reputation 
for sword jugglery and ' miracles ' of a like nature. The 
enate-eating Saadiyeh is one of its important sects. 

The great Mulid er-Eifa'i is held in the month of Gumad 
et-tani, the grand day being always Thursday, generally 
about the middle of the month. The spectacles presented 
during this mulid should by all means be witnessed. The 
great procession takes place at midday on the Thursday 
above mentioned, and passes through the streets of Cairo, 
past the Mosque of Eifa'i, through the Bab el-Karafeh, into 
the desert tract between the citadel and the tomb of the 
Imam esh-Shafe'i, which is the scene of the mulid. Here 
are pitched the endless tents of the Eifa'iyeh, and of various 
other darwish sects that take part in the festival. The 
Eifa'i darwishes muster in full force from all parts of 
Egypt ; strange, wild-looking beings seem to emerge from 
lurking-places and to fill the Arab quarters at Cairo. 
Those who have any desire to see the eating of snakes, 
glass, and live coals, may do so to their hearts' content 
during the great procession. The sword tricks are in 
reality of a very clumsy description. Hundreds of men, 
boys, and even infants, that take part in the procession, 
have their cheeks, arms, or breasts pierced with skewers, 
at the extremities of which are fixed limes, dates, 
etc. Innumerable banners axe borne along, and there is 
much noise and much beating of darwish drums. The 
procession ends at the scene of the mulid, where various 
ordeals are passed through by men and boys in groups, 
who lie prostrate upon the ground, with swords placed 
across their breasts, necks, or mouths, while the Sheikh 
of the section to which they belong is lifted up, and proceeds 
to pass over them, pressing the swords with his feet. This 
is a AoHeh of a peculiar kind, and not to be witnessed at any 
other mulid. The scene at night resembles that presented 
at the other great mulids at Cairo, the principal feature 
consisting of endless %ihrs in illuminated tents. 

Rifrafeh, v. Leylet er-Eifrafeh. 

Boses. The 'Feast of the Eoses' was no doubt celebrated in 
former times with rejoicings, perhaps after the gathering 
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of the rose crops, so extensively grown in Egypt. The 
Fayum was especially celebrated for the roses it produced. 
Hukiyeh, The Sitt, or Seyyideh, Eukiyeh died in Egypt ahout 
20 A.H., and was buried at Cairo. Her tomb may be seen 
in the south of Cairo, shortly before you reach the Mosque 
of the Sitt Nefiseh. A little fraternity of Kadriyeh 
darwishes is settled at the spot, and in this retreat a %ihr 
■maj be witnessed on the evenings of Friday (i.e. our 
Thursday evenings). Eukiyeh was a daughter of 
Mohammed by Khadigeh, and was first married to TJtaibeh, 
son of Abu Lahab. Divorced by him, she married Osman, 
who afterwards became Khalifeh. 
Huz el-E3iidr wa Ellas. The festival of el-Khidr and Elias 
(Elijah). This occurs on the 29th of Barmudeh (generally 
the 6th of May), falling about the time of that of St. George 
in the Julian Calendar. Eespecting this problematic 
personage, see El-Khidr. This day marks the twofold 
division of the tropical year, adopted in Turkish and other 
calendars, into the Euz Kasim and Euz Khidr. 
Saadiyeh. Darwishes. The followers of Saad ed-dln el-Jebbawi, 
who died at Jebba, near Damascus, 736 a.h. (1335 a.b.). 
The Order of the Saadiyeh is extensively represented in 
Egypt, and holds a conspicuous position amongst the darwish 
fraternities in Cairo. It is the snake-charmiug sect p0r 
excellence, but its pretensions, often very ingenious, have 
been on various occasions exposed. The Saadiyeh are an 
offshoot of the Eifa'iyeh. Their sheikh used to ride a horse 
over prostrate darwishes in the lately abolished ioseh, or 
'treading,' at the Mulid en-lSTebi, and on a few other 
occasions. This function, with its implied miraculous 
powers, used to add greatly to his importance. As to the 
origin of the snake-eating propensity to which the Saadiyeh 
are addicted, a tradition asserts that Saad ed-din, when once 
threatened with starvation in the desert, succeeded in 
catching a serpent, with which he satisfied his hunger. 
Another tradition alleges that the father of Saad ed-dm, 
while gathering sticks in the wood, was in want of a cord 
to fasten them, and that the young Saad, seeing a serpent, 
seized it and bound the faggot. The ordinary %ihr of the 
Saadiyeh generally consists in nothing more than the 
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common jumping and wriggling movements, aooompaniect 
by ejaculations of faith. The Saadiyeh always figure on 
the occasions which bring together darwTsh gatherings. 
Their sheikh preaches at the Mosque of the Hasaneyn on 
certain occasions. 

Sabt en-Niir (' Saturday of the Light'). The Saturday next 
before the Koptic Easter ('Id el-Kiyameh). A light, 
believed to be miraculous by the multitude, is made to 
appear in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
In Egypt it is the fashion to decorate the eyes with kohl on 
this day, not for ornament, but as a preservative against 
ophthalmia, etc. 

Safar. The second Mohammedan month ; so called either because 
at the season when the month was originally so named, i.e. 
in the Winter, when provisions began to be scarce, the 
Arabs used to travel to procure supplies of grain, etc., from 
the markets and places where they were sold, their granaries 
having become empty (sifar), according to Eresnel's opinion, 
quoted by Lane ; or because they went forth on predatory 
expeditions, leaving their homes empty ; or because they 
left Mekkeh empty. The fairs in Yemen used to be caUed 
Safarieh (v. Mas'udi, and Lane's Ar. Diet.). This month 
is called Safar el-Muzaffer (Safar the auspicious) ; and also 
sometimes Nezlet el-Hagg (' the Descent or Alighting of 
the Pilgrims '), because the Mekkeh pilgrims begin to return 
to Egypt towards the end of Safar. 

Safflower. {Carthamiis tinctorius, Ar. Icortttm.) Largely and 
profitably grown in Egypt. The flower {safranum, Ar. 
asfur), which yields the fine red colour, is dried and largely 
exported. 

Saleh. Sultan el-Melik es-Saleh Negm ed-din Eiyub (637-647 
A.H., 1240-1249 A.D.), founder of the Mamluk dynasty. 
His tomb-mosque is situate in the Nahassln (coppermongers' 
bazaar), Cairo (see Mulid es-Saleh). The sarragm were 
the cavalry of es-Saleh : whence the Franks adopted the 
word sarrasin (Saracen), which came to be applied to 
Mohammedans generally. 

Salib, V. 'Id es-Salib. 

Sekineh. Daughter of Hussein, son of 'Ali and Fatimeh. A 
mosque, plain and uninteresting, dedicated to the Sitt 
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Seki'neh, is to be seen in the street which leads from the 
Seliheh to the Mosque of Seyyideh Nefi'seh. A mulid is 
held in the month of Gumad el-owwal, and, though it is 
less imposing in its outward aspects than the festivals of 
many other saints, the sanctity of a spot dedicated to one 
so closely related to the Prophet (and said to protect her 
bones) attracts vast numbers of the faithful. 

Seven Sleepers, v. Companions of the Cave. 

Shaaban. The eighth Mohammedan month ; probably so called 
because the Arabs were wont, after the peace of Eegeb, to 
separate {shaab) on marauding and plundering expeditions, 
and also to seek water, this month originally falling in 
the great heat of June and July. (See Lane's Diet.) 

Shafe'i, v. Imam esh-Shafe'i. 

Sharaki land is that which requires artificial irrigation, as 
distinguished from rei land. 

Shem en-Nesim ('Smelling the Zephyr'). This is the name 
given to Easter Monday of the Zoptic Church. It is the first 
day of the ' Khamasin ' period, according to the calendars. 
It is the custom of the Egyptians on this anniversary to 
take a holiday and to ' smell the breeze ' in the country. 
Any gardens, or fresh, open spots within convenient 
distance are frequented; and the Esbekiyeh garden now 
affords a pleasant rus in urle for many. Many families 
arrange a picnic, taking their dinner into the fields or 
gardens. The streets are filled with groups of women and 
children, going and coming, on foot or mounted on donkeys, 
with their attendants, and carrying nosegays of flowers. 
Early in the morning it is the custom of women to take an 
onion and bruise it, and then to hang it on the door or wall 
of the house. Sometimes a wife wakes her husband in the 
morning by bringing the onion and using it as a charm 
"to drive away the heaviness of the Giaour.'' The origin 
of the custom seems to be lost in antiquity. The coarsely 
salted Nile fish called fas'ikh, the strong smell of which is 
most offensive to Western noses, is much eaten on this day. 

Shem en-lTesim el-'Ulama. The 'Ulama (pi. of ^alim), or 
learned class, have a Shem en-Nesim of their own. It 
is the first and two following days of the Spring quarter, 
and corresponds with the Koruz es-Sultani or Persian 
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Spring festival of the New Tear. The wise men of Egypt 
are supposed to inhale the zephyr at a very early hour 
on this occasion, and to return from their more solemn 
promenade about sunrise. 

Shi'ah. Followers, i.e. the followers of 'Ali, first cousin and son- 
in-law of Mohammed, married to Fatimeh, the Prophet's 
daughter by Khadigeh. The Shi'ah hold that 'Ali was the 
first Khalifeh, or successor of Mohammed, and reject the 
khalifates of Abu-Bekr, 'Omar, and Othman, the three first 
legitimate successors according to Sunni Mohammedans. 
They, like the Sunnis, claim to be the truly faithful or 
orthodox {mu'minln). They accept twelve imams or kha- 
lifehs, descendants of 'AU, of whom the last, el-Mahdi, 
they believe, is still alive, and will reappear before the Day 
of Judgment. The Shi'ah faith was established as the 
national religion of Persia by the Sufi dynasty. There 
is bitter antagonism between the Shi'ah and Sunni, the 
latter regarding the former as rawdfid (' forsakers '). 

Showwal. The tenth Mohammedan month, so called by the 
Arabs because it marked originally, not, as Lane tells us 
(Ar. Diet.), the breeding season of their camels (from 
showal, 'to raise the tail'), but the season when the she- 
camels, being seven or eight months gone with young, 
raised their tails (camels generally couple in the Winter). 
Or, possibly, the word refers to a deficiency of the camel's 
milk in the season of great heat. In former times marriages 
were not allowed amongst the Arabs in Showwal ; but 
Mohammed abolished the prohibition, and married 'A'isheh 
in this month. 

Simum, or Samum. A hot wind that occasionally blows during 
Spring and Summer, generally from the south-east. For- 
tunately it is not frequent. It is generally of not more 
than. 15 to 20 minutes duration. Its approach is usually 
preceded by a calm, during which the whole sky assumes 
a dull, coppery colour, that gradually obscures the sun. 
Then follows a hurricane of blinding dust and fine sand, 
extremely unpleasant for those who happen to be exposed 
to it. 

Sirius. The Dog Star (esh-Sha'reh). Two stars are called by 
this name in Arabic, esh-Sha'reh el-Yemaniyeh (the south or 
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true Dog Star) and esh-Sha'reh esh-Shamiyeh (the north or 
Syrian). The former was worshipped by some Arab tribes 
before the time of Mohammed. Hence the passages in the 
Kuran that allude to it and enjoin the worship of the true 
God in its place. The two stars are called the two sisters 
of Canopus (es-Suheyl). 

Som el-'Adra (Fast of the Virgin). A Koptic fast of 15 days, 
preceding the Assumption of the Virgin. 

Som el-Ghitass (Fast of the Baptism, or Plunging). The Koptic 
fast of Epiphany ; also commonly called Baramun. It 
immediately precedes the 'Id el-Ghitass, and is of one, two, 
or three days duration. 

Som el-Kebir_ (the Great Fast). The Koptic Lent, preceding 
Easter ('Id el-Kiyameh). This was formerly a fast of 40 
days, but it has been extended by different patriarchs to 
55 days. 

Som el-Milad (Fast of the ISTativity). A Koptic fast of 28 days, 
beginning on the 1st of Kiyahk, and ending the day before 
the 'Id of Milad (Christmas). 

Som er-Rusul (Fast of the Apostles). A fast of the Kopts 
extending from the 'Id es-So'ud (Festival of the Ascension) 
to the 4th of Ablb. It commemorates the fasting of the 
Apostles after the ascension of Christ. 

Som Yunan (Fast of Jonas). A Koptic fast of three days, 
beginning a week before the Som el-Kebir. It com- 
memorates the fasting at Nineveh which followed the 
preaching of the Prophet Jonah (el-Nebi Tunis). 

Sosigeues. An Egyptian (or Greek) mathematician and 
astronomer of much repute in the time of Julius Ceesar, 
who entrusted him with the reform of the calendar, this 
being much needed, owing to the confusion caused by the 
defects of the luni-solar calendar then in use. Sosigenes 
adopted the Egyptian Sothic year, which became the 
Julian, starting from 45 B.C. This measured time for 
fifteen centuries, as it still does for some nations, but being 
short by 1 1 minutes and a fraction, it was reformed under 
Pope Gregory XIII. 

Suheyl (Es-). The star Canopus. 

Sultan. This title is sometimes bestowed upon saints and welis 
of distinguished sanctity, e.g. ' Sultan ' Hanafi. 
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Sun. The expressions 'Descent of the Little Sun ' and 'Descent 
of the Big Sun' are used of the periods when the sun 
enters the signs of Pisces and Aries. This calls to mind 
what Macrohius says of the ancient Egyptians, who com- 
pared the course of the sun to the four stages of a man's 
life (" Saturnal," i, 18). The sun in Winter was, he says, 
represented under the form of a young child, at the Spring 
equinox as a young man, at the Autumn solstice as a bearded, 
full-grown man, and from that point as an aged man. 

Sunni. Those Muslims who follow the sunneh, or ' path,' 
i.e. of Mohammed, as deduced from traditions, which form 
a supplement to the Kuran ; the ' TraditioDists.' This is 
the title assumed by the greater body of MusUms who 
acknowledge the four successors of Mohammed (Abu-Bekr, 
'Omar, Othman, and 'Ali) to have been legitimate 
Khalifehs, and accept what they deem to be the orthodox 
traditions of the Prophet. They include the large majority 
of MusKms, as opposed to the Shi'ah, or followers of 'AH, 
whom they regard as heretical. According to Mr. Wilfred 
Blunt's estimate, the Sunni include about 145 millions, as 
against 15 millions of Shi'ah. (See Hughes' "Diet, of 
Islam.") 

Syrian Calendar. The months of the Syrian year, to which 
allusion is occasionally made, are, and nearly correspond, as 
follows : — 



Kanun tani . 


Jan. 


Tamuz . . . 


July 


Shebat . . . 


Feb. 


Ab . . . . 


Aug. 


'Adar . . . 


Mar. 


Eylul . . . 


Sept 


Nisan . . . 


April 


Tishrin owwal 


Oct. 


Eyar . . . 


May 


Tishrin tani . 


Nov. 


Haziran . . 


June 


Kauun owwal 


Dec. 



Almanacs similar to those in Egypt are not, I believe, 
at present published in Syria. 

Syrups. Yarious syrups, decoctions, etc., are used during the 
hot weather. Those chiefly made are of liquorice, tamarind, 
raisins, lemons, limes, and carouh (locust) beans. 

Tadrus. Saint Theodore (Mar Tadrus), commonly called el- 
Emlr Tadrus. A convent to this saint, who holds a con- 
spicuous place in the Koptic Church Calendar, is situate in 
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the Har't er-Rum, in East Cairo. The bones of the right 
arm of this warrior saint are supposed to be contained in 
a little silken bolster that is shown to visitors. The chapel 
in which it is contained is celebrated for the casting out 
of devils. "Wednesday is the special day for the visits of 
those possessed, who are almost entirely women. Kopts 
and Muslims alike come to be cured. The demoniacs are 
those suffering from epileptic and other nervous disorders, 
real or imaginary. In consequence of some reported 
irregularity the Koptic Patriarch, some years ago, forbade 
the method of exorcising which was practised on Wednes- 
days, viz., by chanting and the noisy accompaniment of 
tambourines ; and the atmosphere of the saint's shrine 
now alone suffices for a cure. The exorcists were often 
Mohammedan women. The proceedings used to resemble 
those of a noisy public %ar, as carried out at the tombs of 
some Muslim saints. Demoniacs who are not cured by 
three successive visits to St. Theodore are often advised to 
go to the convent of Lady Saint Dimiydneh, in the Delta. 

Tanta Fair, or Mulid of the Seyyid Ahmed el-Bedawi. The 
great annual fair of Tanta is no doubt the survival of one 
of the ancient Egyptian national festivals. It is the most 
important of all held in Egypt. Religion, commerce, and 
pleasure offer combined attractions. 

Visits are made to the mosque and tomb of the Seyyid, 
and %ikrs of darwishes are performed. On the last Friday, 
or day of the mulid,, a grand procession is organized, and 
masquerades of various kinds are indulged in. As to 
commerce, endless bazaars are occupied by merchants from 
all parts of Egypt, and a brisk trade is carried on. A large 
horse, donkey, camel, and cattle market is also held. The 
open slave market has been long abolished, and such sale 
of slaves as takes place is conducted with the strictest 
privacy. As regards pleasures and festivities, there are 
the usual attractions of a large Egyptian mulid: fireworks, 
singing and dancing women, various shows, and ' fantasia 
of all kinds. Nor is there any difficulty in imagining that 
in this muM are faithfully handed down the characteristics 
of some ancient festival of the Egyptian Venus. Some 
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curious relics of old Saracenic and perhaps Crusaders' 
armour are kept in the precincts of the mosque. 

Three fairs are held annually at Tanta ; the two lesser 
in the Koptic months of Tubeh (January) and Barmahat 
(March), and the great mulid in August. They last nominally 
eight days, hut traders often remain longer. As many as 
600,000 to 700,000 persons often attend the great fair, and 
upwards of 1,000,000 are said sometimes to have been 
present. 
Tashtushi. The Sheikh Abu Saleh Tashtushi was a cele- 
brated saint of Cairo, whose tomb - mosque, a plain 
building with a dome surmounting the sepulchre, is much 
frequented. It is near the Bab el-Adawi (Bab esh- 
Shariyeh). Many healing virtues are attributed to the 
spot. On Fridays especially it is visited by harems. A 
zihr of darwishes is performed at midday, after which 
devils are cast out of those possessed, to the beating of 
a tambourine. There is a magMas, or reservoir, to which 
sick folk descend by the light of a candle. Its waters are 
reputed to heal various maladies. The Mulid of Tashtushi 
is held in Regeb, the great night being the 27th, that of 
the Leylet el-Mi'rag. A doseh used to be performed on 
this day close to the mosque. 

Thamar {Juncus acutus). A kind of reed used chiefly for 
making mats. The most valued are from the neighbour- 
hood of Helwan, those from the Fayum and Suez being 
considered the next best. 

Tharld (or Fetteh). A dish composed of bread or toast cut into 
small pieces, and put into a bouillon or broth, often with 
molohhieh or some other vegetable. Additions are made in 
flavouring the dish, which varies according to the skill of 
the cook. It is eaten at all times of the year, and would 
appear to be specially recommended in Tut ; a caution being 
thus given against a too exclusive use of vegetable food. 

Tiriak, {Theriahe — OijpuiKrj — 'theriac.') The recommendation 
(in Babeh) to take a dose of tiriak, fasting, must refer to 
customs that have passed out of use. Tiriak being of various 
kinds, the particular sort here prescribed must be left to the 
imagination of the reader. It is not clear what benefi.eial 
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effects it is supposed to produce at this particular season of 
the year. The celebrated tiriak, or treacle, of Venice still 
finds its way to Egypt. One kind is used in Egypt as an 
antidote for the bites of serpents, scorpions, and many 
kinds of poison. Generally speaking, however, tiriak has- 
been used as a maagun or aphrodisiac. The Theriaca 
AndromacM had virtues similar to those of the renowned 
Mithrodatium or Confectio Damocli. Amongst the endless- 
ingredients figures the Balm of Gilead. (See Redwood's 
" Suppl. to the Pharmac") The term tirialci, in Turkish, 
is appHed to a person who is addicted to the use of tiriak, 
just as the titles maagungi, afiuni, and hashash are bestowed 
upon those who indulge in maagun, opium, and hashish. 
It is also used of a person who, being addicted to any 
particular habit, is suddenly deprived of the power of 
gratifying it and exhibits the effects of such deprivation, 
and so of one who has lost his head — a charlatan or 
impostor. 
Tubeli (the ancient Tobi). The fifth Koptic month. Corn and 
flax should be cleared from weeds, and land that is to be 
devoted to cotton, sesame, and Summer cucurbitcB, is pre- 
pared until the 1st of Amshlr. Land destined for the 
growth of htilkds {colocasia) and sugar should be inundated. 
Lands found to be uncultivable should be marked out and 
declared unproductive, in order that they may be exempt 
from taxation. The first cutting of sugar-cane takes place 
{Msah er-rds), sufficient being left for seed, viz., one Mrdi 
in every feddan. At the end of the month work in canals 
and dykes should be taken in hand, and much care should 
be bestowed upon the repairing of sakkiehs (water-wheels), 
weUs, etc. The Nile water is in its clearest and best state 
in Tubeh, and cisterns should be now filled in Cairo and all 
large towns. The flesh of sheep is better now than at any 
other season. Vegetables, especially carrots, are at their 
best. Horses and mules should be tethered in Urslm, and 
it is now time for the sale of cattle. South winds {sihd) 
are more prevalent than north {dabur). Taxes are now 
collected. There are various popular sayings respecting 
Tubeh ; e.g., that if rain falls on any of the first eleven 
days, but especially on the festival of the Epiphany, it is- 
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a certain sign of good crops. The fellah says " Yifra en- 
Nusrani" (" the Christian is happy "), and asserts that God 
is contented with His people, and will reward them with 
a bounteous harvest. — M-Maknzi. 

Tubeh 6th. Our Lord went into the place of circum- 
cision, and fulfilled the law. — 21st. Eest in the Lord of the 
Virgin Mother of God, the pure Lady Mary. — 22nd. Eest 
in the Lord of the holy great Anthony, the father of monks. 
— Church Calendar. 

Tumbak (lit. 'pure flesh' in Persian). A species of Persian 
tobacco, chiefly smoked in the sMsheh, or narghileh. 
A legend exists according to which the daughter of 
a certain Sultan of Persia was healed of a terrible disease, 
when all prescribed remedies had failed, by eating the 
leaves of this herb, which she discovered accidentally while 
living in seclusion in a remote district of Persia. 

Turkish Calendar [Tahrim). Almanacs for general use, very 
similar in size and arrangement to the Egyptian, are 
published at Constantinople. Besides mentioning the great 
religious festivals (of the Mohammedan year), and those 
peculiar to Constantinople — e.g., the Salutation of the 
Prophet's Mantle (15th of Eamazan), — and besides many 
entries relating to agriculture, horticulture, and natural 
history, they refer to various events of the Egyptian year, 
such as the rise of the Nile, cultivation of cotton, etc., and 
they note the three gdmrehs, Old Folks' cold, and other 
periodic changes of temperature, as borrowed from the 
calendars of Egypt. 

Tiit (the ancient Thoth). The first Koptic month. The waters 
of the Nile should fertilize the whole of Egypt. Lands are 
let, and estimates of taxes made for the ensuing year by 
the Government. Grain and seeds are brought out from 
storehouses for planting. The ancient Egyptians did not 
lay the foundations of houses in this month. Tut is cele- 
brated for the harvest of various kinds of dates. A popular 
rhyme for the month says : — 

" Tikthah fi er-Eutab 
Wa wagaa er-EuUab," 
i.e., " There is an abundance of riitab (dates) and of pain 
in the knees." This alludes to rheumatic pains, resulting 
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from the now prevailing humidity, which are liable to 
attack those who sleep too lightly covered upon terraces or 
other exposed places. — El-Makrvd. 

Tut 1st. Job took a warm bath, and was healed of his 
sores. — 17th. On this day we make mention of the 
Glorious Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. — Church Calendar. 

A full period of 100 days has thus been given for the 
rise of the Nile between the Leylet en-Nuktah and the 
'Id es-Salib. The idea of the ancients was that the rise 
continued for 100 days, and this is approximately true, the 
usual period of the rising being about 90 days. 

Thoth presides over the first month and over the year. 
Thoth is the moon, and he is the divinity of numbers, of 
learning, and of writing. 

'TJlama (pi. of ''dlim, 'a man of learning'). The 'Ulama 
(often written ulamas, as if ulama were the sing.) form the 
learned, and therefore also religious, body. The 'Ulama 
in Cairo have generally been students in the A'zhar 
University, where theology and jurisprudence are the chief 
subjects of study, though such other branches of science 
{'ilm) as are not incompatible with Muslim orthodoxy are 
taught. A man entitled to rank as an ^dlim is regarded 
with respect by Muslims, but the importance of the class 
has diminished pari passu with the introduction of European 
teaching. The 'Ulama are scrupulous as to the form and 
material of their turbans, which are generally white, unless 
the wearer is entitled to wear green. Formerly the 
Meglis, or Council, of the 'Ulama was a body of con- 
siderable influence. 

Veijuice {Eusr-km). The sour liquor from unripe grapes, 
"formerly much esteemed as a cooling astringent" 
(Eedwood's " Suppl. to the Pharmac"). Recommended in 
the heat of the Koptic month Bauneh. 

Wefa en-Nil. (The completion or fulness of the Nile.) The 
Tom "Wefa en-Nil (or el-Bahr, ' the river ') is the date when 
the Nile at Cairo is supposed to have risen 16 cubits 
(v. Nilometer), i.e. generally about, or prior to, the 
11th Misreh (KopticJ, or two months from the 'Night 
of the Drop ' (Leylet en-Niiktah). (See Canal.) 
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Winds of Egypt. These are chiefly named as follows : — Bahri 
and Shimal (north) ; Dabur (north-east) ; Kibh'yeh or 
Mirlsi (south); Siba (south-west); Nesim (west or 
zephyr). The Shar'd is the hot Khamasln. A shoheh 
is a hot east wind, and shoh is the Syrian term for great 
heat, equivalent to harr in Egyptian Arabic. (See Lawakh, 
Zoba'ah, Hosum.) 

Yom 'Arafat (the Day of 'Arafat). 'Arafat is the hiU, about 
six hours distant from Mekkeh, to which Muslim pilgrims 
are required to go on the 9th of Zu'1-heggeh, returning 
for the sacrifice in the Valley of Muna on the 10th. For 
description of the ceremonies and origin of the name 'Arafat 
see Burton's "Pilgrimage," etc. 

Yom 'Ashiira, v. 'Ashura. 

Yom Tasou'a (the Ninth Day). The 9th of Moharrem and of 
the period of the 'Ashr, a day of great sanctity, especially 
as preceding the day of 'ashura (v. 'Ashura). 

Yom Wefa en-Nil (or el-Bahr), v. Wefa en-Nll. 

Yiinis. The Sheikh Yunis ibn Saad ed-Dln was a noted saint 
of Cairo, who died towards the close of the last century. 
An annual mulid is held in his honour in the vicinity of 
his tomb, which is near the Bab el-Nasr. 

Zar. A word signifying a sort of fete des dames, having for its 
object the casting out of devils. Women of all classes who 
are afflicted with any of those nervous disorders that are 
explained by 'possession' are in the habit of assembling 
for a zar, which is held either at some saint's tomb or in 
the privacy of the harem. The process of exorcising consists 
briefly in working the demoniac into a state of violent 
excitement by dancing and the recitation of speUs, by the 
burning of incense, the writing of charms, and, finally, 
often by sacrificing a sheep, fowls, or other victims, of 
which the flesh is distributed to aU guests and visitors 
present. 

Zemzem. The well of Zemzem (el-Blr Zemzem) in the great 
temple of Mekkeh, visited by all pilgrims. The water of 
Zemzem, often brought in bottles by pilgrims, is highly 
esteemed. 
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Zeynab. The daughter of 'Ali and granddaughter of the 
Prophet. A mosque containing what is believed to be 
her tomb in the south of Cairo is highly venerated. A 
large mulid is held annually in her honour, in the month 
of Begeb, the great day being a Wednesday about the 
middle of the month. It resembles the other great muUds 
held -within the city of Cairo. An order is required for 
Europeans who desire to inspect the interior of the mosque, 
as also for the mosques of el-Azhar and of the Hasaneyn. 

ZiklT. The performer of a ziJcr. 

Zikr. Remembrance, and so mention or telling ; also praise, 
celebration, glorification ; reading or reciting of the Kuran ; 
prayer to God, supplication (see Lane's Ar. Diet.). Zikr is 
the term used of the various religious exercises of the 
darwishes. The original object of the zikr is the fatiguing 
of the body and consequent supposed elevation of the soul ; 
and the purification of the breath and whole being by 
unceasing repetition of the name or names of the Deity. 
Zikrs are very numerous in character. The silent and 
higher forms are practised in the privacy of the tekiyeh. 
Those generally witnessed by Europeans have often been 
described. 

Zoba'ah. A whirlwind, or moving pillar of sand and dust, that 
is seen (several are often visible at a time) during the 
Spring and Summer in the desert and Nile Valley. Some- 
times they move along with considerable rapidity. 

Zu'l-heggeh. The twelfth Mohammedan month, devoted to 
pilgrimage, as the name implies. (See Note II.) 

Zu'1-kaadeh. The possessor or holder of truce, or abstention. 
The eleventh Mohammedan month, signifying the month of 
repose ; so called because the Arabs used to abstain from 
warring and plundering expeditions, as well as journeying 
for supplies of grain, etc., and prepared for the following 
month of pilgrimage. Or, perhaps, as Lane explains, 
because they then broke in their young camels {el-hmdat) 
for riding. 
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OutHne of the Military Operations in Lombock, 1894, 
Giving also a Popular Account of the Native Charac- 
teristics, Architecture, Methods of Irrigations, Agri- 
cultural Pursuits, Folklore, Religious Customs and a 
History of the Introduction of Islamism and Hinduism 
into the Island. By Capt. W. CoOL (Dutch Engineer), 
Knight of the Order of Orange Nassau; decorated 
for important War Services in the Dutch Indies ; 
Professor at the High School of War, the Hague. 
Translated from the Dutch by E. J. Taylor. Illustrated 
by G. B. HOOYER. Late Lieut. Col. of the Dutch 
Indian Army; Knight of the Military Order of Wil- 
liam ; decorated for important War Services in the 
Dutch Indies. Roy. 8vo. Cloth. 2\s. 

"There are, it is to be feared, but few books published in this countrv 
from which English readers can obtain information as to the doings of 
the Dutch in their Eastern colonies. — For this reason we are glad that 
Capt. Cool's account of the Lombock expedition has been translated." — 

Atlieiui^iifji. 

"The book contains an interesting account of the Balinese and Sassak 
customs, and throws some light on the introduction of the Mahomedan 
and Hindu religions into Lombock . . . The translation by Miss E.J. Taylor 
is satisfactory, and some of the illustrations are excellent." — The Times. 

"Lombock forms a small link in the long chain of volcanic lands . . . 
To folklorists and students of primitive religions it has always presented 
many attractive features . . . They will be much interested in the local 
traditions recorded in the volume before us. Miss Taylor's version deserves 
a word of recognition, and the general equipment of the book is credi- 
table to the .\msterdam press. There is a good index." — Academy. 
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"The author not only describes the militaiy operations, but gives a full 
history of Lonibock and its people. Much curious information as to a land 
very much out of the way and little known to English readers is given. 
In addition the account of the actual warfare is full of incident. The 
book is freely illustrated." — Yorkshire Daily Post. 

"This is a work which will no doubt attract considerable attention, 
both in . the West and throughout the East. Miss Taylor has acquitted 
herself as a translator with rare ability and taste, and the comprehensive 
and excellent way in which the work is illustrated adds an additional 
charm to what is at once the most entertaining and most attractive chapter 
of Netherlands Indian history." — European Mail. 

"Besides containing a great deal of information concerning this hitherto 
very slightly known island and its inhabitants. Captain Cool's volume is 
profusely and excellently illustrated . . . Miss Taylor's translation of it is 
fluent and thoroughly readable." — Glasgow Herald. 

Cowell, E. B., See: Sana's Harsa Carita. 

Cowper (B. H.) Principles of Syriac Grammar. Trans- 
lated and abridged from the work of Dr. Hoffmann. 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 184. ys. 6d. 

Cust (R. N.) — The Gospel Message or Essays, Ad- 
dresses, Suggestions and Warnings of the different 
aspects of Christian Missions to Non Christian Races and 
peoples. 8vo. pp. 494. Paper 6s. 6d. Cloth, js. 6d. 

". . . . There are few objects of controversy in missionary matters which 
are not very fully discussed by Dr. CusT, and if we not infrequently 
differ from him we gladly thank him for copious information and the 
benefits of his long experience" — Gicardiait. 

"It is a big book, it ranges over a very wide field, and it is never 
dull or dry" — Expository Times. 

"The scheme is so comprehensive as to include almost every detail 
of the missionary enterprise. Every essay is stamped, of course with the 
personality of its author, whose views are expressed with characteristic 
force and clearness" — ThP Record. 

Cust (R. N.) — Essay on the Common Features 
which appear in all Forms of Religious belief. 

Post 8vo. Cloth, pp. XXIV, 194. ^s. 

"Dr. CusT has put his very considerable knowledge to excellent purposes 
in this modest little publication. He seems most at home with the faiths 
of the East, but even the most elementary of savage creeds have not 
escaped him". — Pall Mall Ga'jette. 

Cust (R. N.) — Essay on Religious Conceptions. Post 
8vo. Cloth, pp. V, 148. SJ. 
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Cust (R. N.) — Linguistic and Oriental Essays. 

Fourth Series. From 1861 to 1895. 8vo. pp. XXV, 
634. Paper Covers. \6s., Cloth. \js. 6d. 

Dawlatshah's Lives of the Persian Poets. Edited 
by Edward G. Browne, Lecturer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge. Vol. i. Tadhkiratu'sh Sh'ara. 
8vo. Cloth. iSjt. net. 

Edkins (Joseph) — China's Place in Philology. 

An Attempt to show that the Languages of Europe 
and Asia have a common Origin. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. XXIII, 403. (Published los. 6d.) ys. 6d. 

Edkins (Joseph) — Introduction to the Study 
of the Chinese Characters. Royal 8vo. Boards. 

pp. XIX, 2 11, 10 1. (Published \^s.) \2s. 6d. 

Edkins (Joseph) — Nirvana of the Northern 

Buddhists. 8vo. pp. 21. Reprint. 6d. 

Edkins (Joseph) — Chinese Architecture. Con- 
tents. — I. Classical Style. — 2. Post-Confucian 
Style. — 3. Buddhist Style. — 4. Modern Style. 8vo. 
pp. 36. IS. 

Edkins (Joseph) — Chinese Currency. Roy. 8vo. 

pp. 29. i.r. 

Edkins (Joseph) — Ancient Symbolism among 
the Chinese. Cr. 8vo. pp. 26. 6d. 

Efes Damim. — A Series of Conversations at Jeru- 
salem between a Patriarch of the Greek Church and 
a Chief Rabbi of the Jews, concerning the ?*Ialicious 
Charge against the Jews of using Christian Blood. By 
J. B. LevinsoHN. Translated from the Hebrew bv 
Dr. L. LOEWE. Roy. Svo. Cloth, pp. XVI, 208. (Pu- 
blished 8j.) Reduced Price 2s. 6d. 

Eitel (E. J.) -- Europe in China. The History 

of Hongkong. From the Beginning to the year 1882. 
Svo. Cloth, pp. VII, 575. With Index. 15J. net. 

"Ilis work rises considerably above the level commonly attained by 
colonial histories written from a colonial point of view'' — Times. 
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"His painstaking volume is really a detailed history of the colony 
and of the adminstration of successive governors from 1841 down to the 
present day". — Dailv Telegraph. 

"This is an interesting book. The subject is full of matter, and Dr. 
ElTEL has, as a rule, treated it successfully. — Atheitauiii. 

" The student will find Dr. Eitel's book a very storehouse of 

information .... has told it with a mastery of fact that vouches for his 
industry and perseverance". — Saturday Review. 

Gladstone (Right Hon. W. E.) — Archaic Greece 
and the East. 8vo. pp. 32. is. 

Gribble (J. D. B.) — A History of the Deccan. 

With numerous Illustrations, Plates, Portraits, Maps 
and Plans. Vol. I. Roy. 8vo. Cloth. 21s. 

„In a style easy and pleasant the author tells the story of the Moham- 
medan occupation of the Deccan ....the general style of the book and 
the admirable photographs and drawings with which it is enriched 
leave nothing to be desired"- — Atlienaeuin. 

"Mr. J. D. B. Gribble has accomplished a difficult task. He has 
constructed from original materials a continuous narrative of one of the 
most confused periods of Indian history. He has also presented it with 
a lucidity of style which will go far to render it acceptable to the leading 
public .... The book is illustrated by a number of interesting reproduc- 
tions of scenery and architecture in Southern India. These and the 
maps, plans, and clear genealogical tables reflect credit both upon the 
author and the publisher" — Titnes. 

"Mr. Gribble has brought great industry and knowledge of the country 
to this compilation .... The work is of some historical importance" — 

Saturday Review. 

Gray (James). See Buddhaghosuppatti. 

Gray (James). See Jinalankara. 

Guide to the Dutch East Indies. By Dr. J. F. van 

Bemmelen and G. B. HOOYER. Trans, from the Dutch 
by the Rev. B. J. Berrington B.A., with 16 Plates, 
13 Maps and Plans, and a copious index. Sm. 8vo. 
pp. 202. i.f. 6d. 

"For any one going in that direction this remarkably complete little 
work is indispensable" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

"The guide book omits nothing needed by the traveller. It describes 
the necessary outfit, customs afloat and ashore, mode of living, how to dress, 
how often to bathe, who to tip, and how much". — The Shipping World. 
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Guirandon (F. G. de) — Manuel de la langue foule, 
parlee dans la Senegambie et le Soudan. Grammaire 
textes, vocabulaire. 8vo. Cloth, pp. 144. (ys. 

Halcombe (Charles J. H.) — The Mystic Flowery 

Land. A Personal Narrative. By CHARLES J. H. 
Halcombe. Late of Imperial Customs. China, 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt. pp. 226. 16^-. 

"This valuable and handsome voUime contains thirty long chapter^, 
a frontispiece of the Author and his wife — the latter in her Oriental 
costume — numerous fine reproductions from photographs, and several 
beautiful coloured pictures representing many scenes and phases of 
Chinese life, etchings and comprehensive notes by the Author. 

"His pages are full of incident and his narrative often vivid and 
vigorous" — Times. 

"The illustrations are good and numerous. Many are facsimiles of 
coloured Chinese drawings sho^\'ing various industrial occupations ; others 
are photogravures representing buildings and scenery" — Morning Post. 

"Hairdsomely attired in red, yellow and gold, with Chinese characters 
to give further appropriateness to the outer garb, is this volume of 
freely illustrated personal experience in China .... Mr. Halcombe gives 
a graphic description of places and peoples, Avith their manners and 

customs"- — Liverpool Courier. 

"The illustrations are all good, aird the Chinese pictures reproduced 
in colours interesting. We have not seen any of them before". — 

IJ'esiifiiuster Kcvieid. 

Hansei Zasshi. Monthly. Vol. I— XII. (Vol. XIII in 
progress). Annual subscription. 6s. 

Hardy (R. Spence) — The Legends and theories 

of the Buddhists. Compared with History and 
Science. 8vo. Cloth, pp. 244. 'js. 6d. 

Hariri. — The Assemblies of al Hariri. Translated from 
the Arabic with an Introduction and notes, Historical 
and Grammatical, by Th. Chenery and F. Steix- 
GASS. With Preface and Index, by F. F. Arbuthnot, 
2 Vols. 8vo. Cloth, pp. X, 540 and XI, 395. £ i.ioj-. 

Harper (Robert Francis) — Assyrian and Ba- 
bylonian Letters, belonging to the K. Collection 
of the British Museum. By ROBERT Francis Harper, 
of the University of Chicago. Vols. I to IV. Post 8vo. 
Cloth. Price of each \'ol. t i. 5^-. net. 

"The Assyriologist, will welcome them with gratitude, for they oifer 
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him a mass of new material whicli has been carefully copied and well 
printed, and which cannot fail to yield important results." — Athenccum. 

"The book is well printed, and it is a pleasure to read the texts 
given in it, with their large type and ample margin." — Academy. 

Hebraica. — A Quarterly Journal in the Interests 
of Semitic Study. Edited by William R. Harper 
and the Staff of the Semitic Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Vol. I— XL Pubhshed quarterly. 
Annual Subscription. \a,s. 

See American Journal of Semitic Languages, etc. 

India. (The Native States of). See : Chakrabarti. 

India. (The Armenians in). See: Seth. 

Indian Antiquary (The) — A Journal of Oriental 

Research in Archaeology, Epigraphy, etc. etc. Edited 
by R. C. Temple. Vol. I— XXVI. (Vol. XXVII in 
progress). Annual Subscription, i i. 165. 

Indian Terms. (A Glossary of). See: Temple. 

Indian Wisdom. See: Monier- Williams. 

Jastrow's Dictionary of the Targumim, the Tal- 
mud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Lite- 
rature. Compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph. D. Parts I to 
IX. 4to. pp. 480. i,s. each Part. 

''This is the only Talmudic dictionary in English, and all students 
should subscribe to it. The merits of this work are now too well known 
to need repetition." — Jewish Chronicle. 

Jinalankara or "Embellishments of Buddha", by 

Buddharakkhita. Edited with Introduction, Notes and 
Translation, by jAMES Gray. Two Parts in one. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. 6s. 

"The commendable care with which the volume has been prepared 
for the use of students is evident throughout its pages. — Atheiucuin. 

Johnson (Capt. F. N). — The Seven Poems etc. 
See: Muallakat. 

Johnston (C.) Useful Sanskrit Nouns and Verbs. 

In Engliish Letters. Compiled by CHARLES JOHNSTON, 
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Bengal Civil Service, Dublin University Sanskrit Pri- 
zeman, India Civil Service Sanskrit Prizeman. Small 
4to. Boards, pp. 30. is. 6d. 

Johnston (C.) — The Awakening to the Self. 

Translated from the Sanskrit of Shankara the Master. 
Oblong 8vo. Paper covers. 2s. 

Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India. 

Edited by Sarat Candra Das, C. J. E. Vols. I to IV 
8vo. Calcutta, 1893 — 1897. i i. los. 

Messrs. Luzac & Co. are the English agents for the above and can 
supply the Continuation. Snb'^cription. lo.f. each \o\. 

Judson (A.) — English-Burmese Dictionary. 

Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo. Half bound, pp. 1752. 

1 I. I2i'. 

Judson (A.) — Burmese-English Dictionary. Re- 
vised and enlarged by ROBERT C. STEVENSON. Royal 
8vo. Paper covers, pp. 1 192. 

Kathakopa. See Tawney. 

King (Leonard W.) — Babylonian Magic and 

Sorcery. Being "The Prayers of the Lifting of the 
Hand" The Cuneiform Texts of a Group of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian Incantations and magical For- 
mulae, edited with Transliterations, Translations, and 
full Vocabulary from Tablets of the Kuyunjik Collec- 
tion preserved in the British Museum. By LEONARD 
W. King, M. A., Assistant in the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 
Roy. 8vo. Cloth. I'&s. net. 

"Wc cannot pretend to form an adequate judgment of the merits of 
Mr. King's work, but it is manifestly conceived and executed in a very 
scholarly spirit." — Times. 

"Mr. King's book, will, we believe be of great use to all students of 
Mesopotamian religions, and it marks an era in Assyriological studies in 
England V word of special praise is due to Mr. King for the ex- 
cellence of his autograph plates of text." — AtluiiiVuni. 

"The work will be found a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
Babylonian history, and to the study of comparative philology." 

Mornifi^ Post. 
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King, L. "W. See: Luzac's Semitic Text and 
Translation Series, Vols. II, IV and VI. 

Kittel (Rev. F.) — A Kannada-English Dictio- 
nary. By Rev. F. Kittel, B. G. E. M. Royal 8vo. 
Half-Bound, pp. L. 1725. £ i. 12s. 

Korean Repository. Vols. I to III. Annual Subscrip- 
tion I ^s. Post free. 

Land (J. P. N.) — The Principles of Hebrew 

Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Leyden. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by REGINALD Lane Poole, 
Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. Cloth, pp. XX, 
219 (Published js. 6d.) Reduced price 5^. 

Lives of the Persian Poets Series. See Daw- 
latshah. 

Loewe (L.) — A Dictionary of the Circassian 

Language. In two Parts. English — Circassian — Tur- 
kish, and Circassian — English — Turkish. 8vo. Cloth. 
(Published 2ij.) Reduced price 6s. 

Loewe (L.) Efes Damim. See: Efes. 

Luzac's Oriental List. — Containing Notes and News 
on, and a Bibliographical List of all new Publications 
on Africa and the East. Published Monthly. Annual 
Subscription, 3.^. Vols. I to VIII (1890 — 1897) are still 
to be had (with Index, half-bound), at £2. 155. 

Vols. I to IV are nearly out of print and can only be sold in the set. 
Vols V to VIII are still to be had at 5^. each vol. 

"It deserves the support of Oriental students. Besides the catalogue 
of new books published in England, on the Continent, in the East, and 
in America, it gives, under the heading of "Notes and News" details 
about important Oriental works, which are both more full and more 
careful than anything of the sort to be found elsewhere." — Acadetny . 

"\ bibliographical monthly publication which should be better known." 

The Record. 

Luzac's Semitic Text and Translation Series. 
Vol. I: See: Budge. 

Vol. II. The Letters and Despatches of Hammurabi king of Babylon 
about B. C. 2250, to Sin-idinnam, King of Larsa, together with other 
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royal and official correspondence of the same period: the Cuneiform 
texts edited with an Introduction and short descriptions by L. W. King, 
JI. A. 

This volume will contain about loo letters relating to a variety of 
official subjects, and their contents are of great importance for the study 
of the history of Babylonia, Elam and the neighbouring districts about 
the time of the patriarch Abraham. These letters reveal the system by 
which Hammurabi maintained his rule in the remote provinces of his 
newly acquired empire, and contain some of the orders and directions 
which he issued for the movements of troops, for the building of 
canals and waterways, for the food-supply of his capital, and for the 
regulation of legal tribunals. The letters of Hammurabi are the oldest 
Babylonian despatches extant. — Ready in Jttnc. 

Vol. III. The History of the Blessed Lady Mary the Virgin, and the 
History of the Image of Christ, which the men of Tiberias made to 
mock at; the Syriac text edited, with an English translation, by E. A. 
Wallis Budge, Litt. D., D. Lit., etc. — Ready in October. 

This Life of the Virgin is the fullest known to exist in Syriac, and 
varies in many important particulars from the versions of which frag- 
ments have already been publislred. The Life has been copied from an 
ancient Nestorian MS., to the text of which have been added all tlie va- 
riants found in the XVIth century MS. in the possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain. 

Vol. IV. The Letters and Despatches of Hammurabi together with 
other official and private correspondence of the same period, by L. W. 
King, M. A. 

This volume will contain a number of transliterations and translations 
of the texts of the loo letters and despatches which are printed in vo- 
lume 2; to these will be added indexes of proper names etc. and a 
List of Characters. An attempt will be made to give a description of 
the circumstances under which these letters were written, and short 
notes on points of grammar, history, etc. will be added. — In the Press. 

Vol. V. The History of Rabban Hormizd by Mar Simon, the disciple 
of Mar Yozadhak; the Syriac text edited, Avith an English translation 
by E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt. D., D. Lit., etc. 

The text describes the life of this famous Nestorian anchorite, the 
building of his monastery, and the struggle which went on in the Vllth 
century between the rival sects of Jacobites and Nestoriaus in Mesopotamia. 
This prose version of the life of Rabban Hormizd is, probably, the 
source from which the metrical versions were drawn; and it is of great 
importance for the study of the second great development of monasti- 
cism in Mesopotamia. — In the Press. 

Vol. VI. Babylonian Private Letters written during the period of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon; the Cuneiform texts edited with Introduction 
and short descriptions by L. W. King, M. A. 

This volume will contain about 200 letters of a private nature which 
reveal the social condition of the country and incidentally throw much 
light upon the civilization of the period. From grammatical and lexi- 
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cographical points of view these texts are of considerable importance , 
for they afford numerotis examples of unusual words and forms of ex- 
pression. — In the Press. 

Vol. VII. The Life of Rabban Bar-Idta by John his disciple; The 
Syrac text edited, with an English translation, by E. A. Wai.hs Budge, 
Litt. D., D. Lit., etc. 

Bar-Idta was the founder of a famous rule and monastery in Meso- 
potamia in the Vllth century, and the author of a verv valuable work 
on monastic history which is quoted with respect by Thomas, Bishop 
of Marga. He was a contemporary of Babhai of Mount Izla, and of 
Jacob of Beth Abbe. 

Volumes 5, 6, and 7 will, it is hoped be ready early next year. 

Macnaghten (Sir W. Hay) — Principle of Hindu 
and Mohammedan Law. Republished from the 
Principles and Precedences of the same. Edited by 
the late H. H. WiLSON. 8vo. Cloth, pp. 240. 6s. 

Margoliouth (D. S.) — Arabic Papyri of the 

Bodleian Library reproduced by the Collotype 
Process. With Transcription and Translation. Text in 
4to. pp. 7 and 2 Facsimiles in large folio, '^s. 

Margoliouth (D. S.) — Chrestomathia Baida- 
wiana. The Commentary of El-Baidawi on Sura III. 
Translated and explained for the Use of Students of 
Arabic. By D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, M. A., Laudian 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford, etc. 
etc. Post 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 

"The book is as scholarly as it is useful. Of particular importance are 
the numerous grammatical annotations which give the beginner an in- 
sight into the method of the Arabic national grammarians, and which 
form an excellent ereparatory study for the perusal of these works m 

the original The introduction and the remarks in particular show 

how well Mr. Margoliouth has mastered the immense literatures of 
Moslim Tradition, Grammar and Kalaim. . . . The perusal of the book 
affords pleasure from beginning io <in&." — JoiirnalJioyal Astatic Society. 

Mirkhond. — The Rauzat-us-Safa ; or, Garden 

of Purity. Translated from the Original Persian by 
E. Rehatsek; edited by F. F. Arbuthnot. Vols. I 
to V. los. each Vol. 

Vols I and 2 contain : The Histories of Prophets, Kings and Khalifs. 
Vols 3 and 4 contain: The life of Muhammad the Apostle of Allah. 
Vol. 5 contains: The Lives of Abii Bakr, O'mar, O'thman, and Ah, 
the four immediate successors of Muhammad the Apostle. 
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Monier- Williams (Sir Monier) — Indian Wisdom; 
or Examples of the religious, philosophical, and ethi- 
cal Doctrines of the Hindus, with a brief History of 
the chief Departments of Sanskrit Literature, and 
some account of the past and present Condition of 
India, moral and intellectual. By Sir MONIER MONIER- 
WiLLiAMS, K. C. I. E., M. A., Hon. D. C. L., Oxford. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged and improved. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 575. 4: I. \s. 

"His book .... still remains indispensable for the growing public, which 
seeks to learn the outline of Indian literature and thought'in a simple and 
readable form. We are glad to welcome the fourth edition of this eminentl)' 
readable book." — Daily Chronicle. 

"The learned professor's thorough mastery of his subject enables him 

to deal effectively with his difficult task He omits nothing that 

enters the scope of his work : he is choice in his selections and accurate 
in his comments, and the result is a work as instructive and sound as 
it is pleasant to read." — Asiatic Quarterly Feview. 

"For all students of the philosophy of religion, as well as for all 
especially interested in Indian literature and thought, the work is one 
of very great value." — Glasgow Herald. 

"It is a fine volume and contains valuable additions by the author.... 
this edition will be more than ever prized by students of Indian lore." 

Scotsman. 

Muallakat. — The Seven Poems suspended in 

the Temple at Mecca. Translated from the Arabic. 
By Capt. F. E. JOHNSON. With an Introduction by 
Shaikh Taizullabhai. 8vo. pp. XXIV, 238. ys. 6d. 

"This handy volume decidedly supplies a great want for those who 
make a serious study of Arabic .... The grammatical, historical, geogra- 
phical and other notes comments and explanations are ample and 
thorough". — Imperial a?td Asiatic Quarterly Jicz'ie-w. 

Miiller (F. Max) — Address delivered at the Ope- 
ning of the Ninth International Congress of Orien- 
talists, held in London, Sept. 5, 1892, 8vo. pp. 66. 
IS. 6d. 

Mystic Flowery Land. See: Halcombe. 

Oriental Translation Fund (New), See : Mirkhond, 
Tawney, Bana, and Hariri. 
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Oudemans Jzn. (A. C.) — The Great Sea-Ser- 

pent. An historical and critical Treatise. With the 
Reports of 187 Appearances (including those of the 
Appendix), the Suppositions and Suggestions of scien- 
tific and non-scientific Persons, and the Author's Con- 
clusions. With 82 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Cloth, pp. 
XV, 592. L I. c,s. net. 

"The volume is extremely interesting'' Athenaeum. 

Reis Sidi Ali. The Travels and Adventures of the 
Turkish Admiral. In India, Afghanistan, Central Asia 
and Persia 1553 — 1556. Translated from the Turkish 
into English with notes. By H. Vambery. — /;/ 
tlie Press. 

Ridding (C. M.) — See: Bana's Kadambari. 

Rosen (F.) — A Modern Persian Colloquial 

Grammar, containing a short Grammar, Dialogues 
and Extracts from Nasir Eddin Shah's Diaries, Tales, 
etc. and a Vocabulary. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, pp. XIV, 400. 
I OS. 6d, 

"Dr. Rosen's learned work will be useful to all who have occasion to 
go to Persia, Baluchistan, and Afghanistan. The Vocabulary will be a 
boon to students, especially as it is in the same volume with the 
grammar and the dialogues." — Publ. Circidar. 

"Very useful to students." — Westminster Review. 
"Excellent Guide to the acquisition of Persian." — Asiatic Quarterly 
Review. 

Rosthorn (A. de) — On the Tea Cultivation in 
Western Ssiich'uan and the Tea Trade 'with 
Tibet via Tachienlu. 8vo. pp. 40. With Sketch 

Map. 2s. net. 

Ruben (Paul) — Critical Remarks upon some 
Passages of the Old Testament, by Paul Ruben, 
Ph. D. 4to. Cloth, pp. II. 24, 14. 3^. dd. 

"It may suffice to congratulate ourselves that a scholar of vigorous 
mind and accurate philological training is devoting his leisure to a sub- 
ject worthy of attention .... Very many of the notes are in a high 
degree stimulating and suggestive. The get up of the book is excellent". 

Academy. 

"Dr. Ruben shows much originality, a wide knowledge of authorities, 
and a true grasp of critical principles". — Jewish Chronicle. 
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Sacred Books of the Old Testament. — A cri- 
tical Edition of the Hebrew Text, Printed in Colours, 
with Notes. Prepared by eminent Biblical Scholars 
of Europe and America. Under the editorial direction 
of Paul Haupt, Professor in the John Hopkins Univ. 
Baltimore. Edition de Luxe, in 1 20 numbered Co- 
pies only. 4to. Subscription price for the complete 
Work (20 Parts), * 20. 

Prospectuses sent on application. The following Parts have alreadj" 
been issued : 
Part I : Book of Genesis, by C. J. Ball. pp. 120. London. 1896. £ 2. 
Part 3: Leviticus, by Prof. S. R. Driver, pp. 32. 1894. 16s. 
Part 6: Joshua, by Prof W. H. Bennet. pp. 32. 1895. £ i. 
Part 8: Samuel, by Prof. K. Budde. pp. 100. 1894. £1. los. 
Part 11: Jeremiah, by Prof. C. H. Cornill. pp. 80. 1895. £ i. 
Part 14: Psalms, by J. Wellhausen, pp. 96. 1895. £1. loj-. 
Part 18 : Booli of Daniel, by A. Karaphausen, 4to. pp. 44. 1896. £ i. 
Part 20: Chronicles, by R. Kittel. pp. 82. 1895. £1. los. 

A valuable "Edition de Luxe" in 120 numbered copies only, and 
which may be described as the most splendidly got up Hebrew work 
in existence. 

Each single part is numbered and signed by the editor with his own 
hand. The single parts Avill be issued in highly elegant covers. After 
the conclusion of the worl< a handsome binding cover will be supplied. 

Sankaranarayana (P.) — English-Telugu Dicti- 
onary, by P. Sankaranarayna ALA., AI.R. A. S., 
Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Cochin. 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 61, 756, lO-T. 6d. 

Sanskrit Phonetics. A Manual of. See : Uhlen- 
beck. 

Sanskrit Nouns and Verbs. See : Johnston. 

Sayce (A. H.) — Address to the Assyrian Section 
of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists. 
8vo. pp. 32. IS. 

Sauerwein (G.) — A Pocket Dictionary of the 

English and Turkish Languages. Small 8vo. Cloth, 
limp. pp. 298. 3^.-. 6d. 

Scholia on passages of the Old Testament. By 

Max Jacob Bishop of Edessa. Now first edited in the 
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original Syriac with an English translation and notes 
by G. Phillip. DD. 8vo. Paper Covers. 55. 

Seth (Mesrovb J.)'— History of the Armenians 

in India. From the earliest Times to the present 
Day. 8vo. Cloth, pp. XXIV, 199. "js. 6d. net. 

"The subject is invested with peculiar interest at the present time by 
recent events in Asia Minor .... his unpretending little work is a valuable 
repertory of original information never before accessible in print and 
scarcely even known to exist." — Times, 

"The book is happily distinguished among the number of books recently 

issued concerning Armenia in that it deals strictly with fact The 

volume deserves the attention of every one interested in the history of 
India and of the hardly treated race which seems to flourish better there 
than in its own country." — Scotsman. 

"Sinnatamby". Letchimey. A Tale of Old Cej-lon. 
8vo. pp. Ill, 54. With Photogr. Plates and Illustra- 
tions. In the Press. 

Stein (M. A.) — Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. 

in the Raghunata Temple Library of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 4to. Cloth, pp. 
423. \2S. 

Steele's (R.) The Discovery of Secrets, attributed 

to Geber from the MS Arabic text. 8vo. \s. 

Stoffel (C.) Studies in English, Written and Spoken. 
For the U.se of continental Students. With Index. First 
Series. Roy. 8vo. Cloth, pp. XII, 332. js. 6d. 

Suhrillekha (The); or "Friendly Letter;'" written 

by Lung Shu (Nagarjuna), and addressed to Kmg 
Sadvaha. Translated from the Chinese Edition of 
I-Tsing, by the late Rev. Samuel Beal, with the 
Chinese Text. 8vo. pp. XIII, 51. 55. 

Swami Vivekananda's Addresses. See: Vive- 
kananda. 

Tawney (C. H.) — The Kathakopa; or Treasury 

of Stories. Translated from Sanskrit Manuscripts. 
With Appendix, containing Notes, by Prof. ERNST 
Leumann. 8vo. Cloth, pp. XXIII, 260. io.y. 
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Temple (G.) — A Glossary of Indian Terms relating 
to Religion, Customs, Government, Land, and other 
Terms and Words in Common UiSe. To which is added 
a Glossary of Terms used in District Work in the N. 
W. Provinces and Oudh., and also of those applied 
to Labourers. With an Appendix giving Computation 
of Time and Money, and Weights and Measures, in 
British India, and Forms of Address. Roy. 8\o. Cloth, 
pp. IV, 332. js. 6d. 

"The book is moderate in price and clear in print." — Atlicmcunt. 

"The bool< is handy, well printed and well got up and no student of 
Indian subjects should be without it." — .-Isiatic (^iiartcrlv Rcvicii'. 

"Students of Oriental travel may find something servicable in its 
pages; and those who are engaged in trade in the East Indies might 
occasionally turn to the volume, with profit, if it were on the office 
shelf." — The Nalioii. 

Temple (Major R. C.) — Notes on Antiquities 

in Ramannadesa. (The Talaing Country of Burma.) 
4to. pp. 40. With 24 Plates and a ?\Iap. i%s. 

Thomas, F. W., See: Bana, Harsa Carita. 
Tiele (C. P.) — Western Asia, according to the 

Most Recent Discoveries. Rectorial Address on the 
Occasion of the 318th Anniversary of the Leyden 
University, 8th February, 1893. Translated by Eliza- 
i;eth J. Taylor. Small 8vo. Bound, pp. 36. 2s. 6d. 

".Vn authoritative summary of the results of recent Oriental research 
and discovery." — The Times. 

"The address presents a graphic picture of the political situation in 
Western Asia in the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B. C." 

Moi'niiii^ Post. 

"The professor's grasp of his subject is very evident, and his deductions 
from the materials commented on worthy of all attention." 

Imperial and Asialie Quarterly Review. 

T'oung Pao. — Archives pour servir a I'etude 

de I'histoire, des langucs, de la geographic et de 
I'cthnographie do I'yVsic orientale. (Chine, Japon, Corce, 
Indo-Chinc, Asie Ccntrale et Malaise.) Redigees par 
MM. G. SCHLEGEL et H. Cordier. Vol. I— VIII. 
Vol. IX in progress). Annual Subscription. £ i 
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Transactions of the Ninth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists. London, 5th to 1 2th Sep- 
tember, 1892.) Edited by E. Delmar ^Iorgax. 2 
Vols. Roy. 8vo. Cloth. £1. 15 jr. 

Vol. I. contains: Indian and Aryan Sections. £ i. \s. 

Xoi. II. contains : Semitic, Egypt and Africa, Geographical, Archaic 
Greece and the East, Persia and Turkey, China, Central Asia and the 
Far East, Australasia, Anthropology and Mythology Sections. £ 1. \s. 

Uhlenbeck. (C. C). A Manual of Sanskrit Pho- 
netics. In comparison with the Indogermanic mo- 
ther-language, for students of Germanic and classical 
philology. 8vo. pp. 115. 6s. 

Ummagga Yataka. See: Yatawara. 

Usha. — The Dawn. A Vedic Periodical, edited by 
Pandit Satya Vrata Samasrami. 8vo. Published monthly. 
Annual subscription. £ i. li'. 

Valmiki. — The Ramayan of Valmiki. Translated 
into English Verse, by R. T. H. Griffith, M. A., 
C. I. E. Complete in one Volume. 8vo. Cloth, pp. IX, 
576. js. 6d. 

Vambery, see: Reis Sidi Ali. 

Vivekananda (Swami). — Lectures delivered in 
London. Nos. i — 12. 6d. eaoh. 

Vivekananda (Swami). — Madras Lectures. 8vo. 
is. 6d. 

Vizianagram Sanskrit Series. — Under the Super- 
intendence of Arthur Venis, M.A., Oxon, Prmcipal, 
Sanskrit College, Benares. Different Prices. 

West (Sir Raymond) — Higher Education in 

India: Its Position and Claims. 8vo. pp. 61. 1892. is. 

Wildeboer (G.) — The Origin of the Canon of 

of the Old Testament. An historico-cntical En- 
quiry. Translated by WiSXER BAgON. Edited with 
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Preface by Prof. George F. Moore. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. XII, 182. ys. 6d. 

"We will only add that we cordially echo the professor's hope that 
his book may not only be read by professed students but that it may 
come also into the hands of such as have already left the University.'' 

Giiardiajz. 

"The method adopted is that of historical investigation: the student 
is thus enabled to see how the results of critical inquiry have been 
obtained .... he accompanies a guide who is familiar with the way 
which leads to them." — Academy. 

"The first thing to notice is the translation. This is how a book ought 
to be translated .... The book must be used, not read merely ... it is 
independent, painstaking, farseelng."' — Expositorv Times. 

Winckler (H.) — The Tell-El-Amarna Letters. 

Transliteration, English Translation, Vocabulary, etc. 
Roy. 8vo. Cloth, pp. XLII, 416, and Registers 50 
pages, t r. \s. net. 

The same. In Paper Covers, i i. 

With the Dutch in the East. See: Cool. 

Wright (W.) — The Book of Jonah in four Se- 
mitic versions. Chaldee, Syriac, Aethiopic and Arabic. 
"With corresponding glossaries. 8vo. Cloth, pp. 148. A^s. 

Wynkoop (J. D.) — Manual of Hebrew Syntax. 

Translated from the Dutch by C. VAN DEN BlESEN. 
8vo. Cloth, pp. XXII, 152 and Index. 2s. 6d. net. 

"It is a book, which every Hebrew student should possess, .... wt 
recommend it for general usefulness, and thank Dr. van den Biesen for 
giving it to the English reader." — Jcwisli ]]'orld. 

"It is one of those books which will become indispensable to the English 
student who will desire to become acquainted with the construction of 
Hebrew syntax .... this takes a high rank and will undoubtedly become 
a general text book on the subject in many colleges and universities." 

.■imcrican Hebrew Xe%!<s. 

Wynkoop (J. D.) — Hebrew Grammar. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by C. VAN DEN BlESEN. 8vo. 
Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

Yatawara (J. B.) — The Ummaga Yataka, trans- 
lated into linglish. In the Press. 
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Messrs. LUZAC & Co. having Agents in all the prin- 
cipal Towns of the Continent, America and the East, 
are able to supply any Books not in stock at the shor- 
test notice and at the most reasonable terms. 

Subscriptions taken for all Foreign, American and 
Oriental Periodicals. 



LIST OF 
INDIAN GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 



Messrs. LuZAC & Co. are Official Agents for the sale ot 
the Indian Government Publications. 

Acts of the several Governments in India. Different dates and prices. 

Aden Gazetteer. By Captain F. M. Hunter. 1877. <,s. 

Adi Granth. By E. Trumpp. 1877. £ i. 

Agriculture, Report on Indian. By J. A. Voelcker, Ph.D. 1893. t,s. 6d. 

Annals of the Calcutta Botanic Gardens : 

I. Monograph on Ficus. Part I. 1887. £ i 5^. 
„ Part 2. 1888. £2. 

^j „ Appendix. i88g. 10s. dd. 

II. Species of Artocarpus, &c. 1889. £ i I2j bd. 

III. Species of Pedicularis, &c. 1891. £3 loj-. 

IV. Anonaceas of British India. 1893. £3 \os. 

v., Part I. A Century of Orchids. Memoir of W. Roxburgh. 1895. 
£3 3 J-, coloured, £1 i2j. bd. uncbloured. 

V. Part 2. A Century of New and Rare Indian Plants. 1896. £ I I2j. bd. 
VI.' Part I. Turgescence of Motor Organs of Leaves. Parasitic species 

of Choanephora. 1895. £ ' '°-'- 
VII. Bambusea; of British India. 1896. £2. 
Anwar-i-Soheli. By Colonel H. S. Jarrett. 1880. I5i-. 
Archaeological Survey of India. (New Series) : ^, „ „ , ^ ^ 

IX. South Indian Inscriptions. By E. Hultzsch, Ph.D. Vol. 1. 1890. 4^. 
,^ „ Vol. II, Part. I. 

1 89 1. 3 J. (>d. 
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South Indian Inscriptions. By E. Hultzsch, Ph.D. Vol. II, Part 2. 

1892. 3J-. 6r/. 
South Indian Inscriptions. By E. Hultzsch, Ph.D. Vol. II, Part 3. 
1895. 5J-. 6d. 
XI. Sharqi Architecture of Jaunpur. By A. Fiihrer, Ph.D. 1889. 
£1 I ij-. dd. 
XII. Monumental Antiquities in the North-West Provinces. By 

A. FUhrer, Ph.D. 1891. 13^-. 6d. 
XV. South Indian Buddhist Antiquities. By A. Rea. 1894. I2j-. 6;/. 
XVII. Architectural, &c. Remains in Coorg. By A. Rea. 1894. 2s. 
XVIII. The Moghul Architecture of Fatehpur Sikri. By E. W. Smith. 
Part I. 1894. £ I 5 J-. 
The Moghul Architecture of Fatehpur Sikri By E. W. Smith. 
Part 2. 1896. I7J-. 6d. 
XXI. Chalukyan Architecture. By A. Rea. 1896. £ i 2s. 
XXIII. Muhammadan Architecture in Gujarat. By J. Burgess, CLE., 
LL.D. 1896. £ I. 
Army List, The Indian. Quarterly. \s. 

Art Ware, Photographs of Madras and Burmese. 1886. £1 15^. 
Arzis : Bengali, Canarese, Hindi, Mahratta, Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu, 
and Urdu. ']s. 6d. each. 

Translations of the above (except Hindi), "js. td. each. 

Beer Casks, Destruction of, by a Boring Beetle. By W. F. H. Blandford. 

1893. dd. 
Bibliographical Index of Indian Philosophical Systems. By F.Hall. 1859. 9.?. 
Bihar Peasant Life. By G. A. Grierson, Ph.D., CLE. 1885. bs. dd. 
Bihari Language, Seven Grammars of. By G. A. Grierson, Ph.D. CLE. 

(8 parts). 1883—87. £ I. 
Bihari, The Satsaiya of. Edited by G. A. Grierson, Ph.D., CLE. 1896. yj. dd. 
Bombay Gazetteer, Edited by J. M. Campbell, LL.D., CLE. : 

I. (Not yet published). — II. Surat and Broach. 1877. 5^. dd. — 
III. Kaira and Panch Mahals. 1879. is. dd. — IV. Ahmedabad. 
1879. 3^-. — V. Cutch, Palanpur, and Mahi Kantha. 1880. 4^. — 

VI. Rewa Kantha, Narukot, Cambay, and Surat States. 1880. 3^-. — 

VII. Baroda. 1883. 5.?. — VIII. Kathiawar. 1884. ds. dd. — 
IX. (Not yet published). — X. Ratnagiri and Savantvadi. 1880. 
5^. — XL Kolaba and Janjira. 1883. $s. — Xll. Khandesh. 1880. 
ds. — XIII. Thana. (2 parts). 1882. is. '— XIV. Thana: places 
of interest. 1882. 5^. — XV. Kanara. (2 parts). 1883. "js. dd. — 
XVI. Nosik. 1883. 6.f. dd. — XVII. Ahmadnagar. 1884. 7^. — 
XVIII. Poona. (3 parts). 1885. 15 .f. dd. — XIX. Satara. 1885. 
ds. dd. — XX. Sholapur. 1884. ^s. — XXI. Belgaum. 1884. 6j.— 
XXII. Dharwar. 1884. 7^. dd. — XXIII. Bijapur. 1884. ds.dd.— 
XXIV. Kolhapur. 1886. c,s. — XXV. Botany of the Presidency. 
1886. 4J. dd. — XXVI. Materials for a Statistical of Bombay Town 
and Island, Parts L, II., and HI. 1893 — 94. 5^. each. 

British Burma Gazetteer. Edited by H. R. Spearman. (2 vols.) 1879 — So. 

£ I iT,s. dd. 
Buddha Gaya; the Hermitage of Sakya Muni. By Rajendralal Mitra. 

1878. £3. 
Burmese, Tables for the Transliteration of, into English. 1896. is. 
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Catalogue of the India Office Library, Vol. I (with Index). 1888. \os. 6d. 
nun (Supplement). 1 895. 5^-. 

„ of the Arabic MSS. in the India Office Library. By O. Loth. 

1877. I5J-. 
„ of the Mandalay MSS. in the India Office Library. By V .Fausboll. 

1897. 2S. 
„ of the Pali MSS. in the India Office Library. By H. Olden- 

berg. 1882. 5j. 
„ of the Sanskrit MSS. in the India Office Library. By Dr. T. 

Eggeling. (Parts I to V). 1887—96. io.r. 6d. each. 
„ of Sanskrit MSS., Bikauir. By Rajendralal Mitra. 1880. 3^. 

n n r Tanjore. By A. C. Burnell. 1880. £1 iij-. (>d. 

„ of MSS. in Oudh. By A. Sprenger 1854. 15J. 

Chestnuts, Papers on Spanish. With Introduction by Sir George Bird- 
wood, K. C. I., C.S.I. 1892. IS. 
Cholera, What can the State do to prevent is? By Dr. J. M. Cun- 
ningham. 1884. 3 J. 
Coorg Gazetteer. 1884. 5^. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum : 

I. Inscriptions of Asoka. By Major-General Sir A. Cunningham, 
K. C. I. E., C.S.I. 1877. <)s. 6d. 
II. (Not yet published.) 
III. Inscriptions of the early Gupta King. By J. F. Fleet, C. I. E. 
1889. £ I I3J-. dd. Avith plates. £ i without plates. 
Covenanted Civil Servants, Manual of Rules applicable to. Second 
edition. 1891. zs. 6d. 

Dictionary of Indian Economic Products. By Dr. Geo Watt, C. I. E. 

(6 vols, in 9). 1889 — 93. £ 3 3J-. 
Ditto, Index to. 1896. 3^-. 
Durga puja. By Pratapa Chandra Ghosha. 1871. 6s. 

English-Sanskrit Dictionary. By Sir M. Monier-Williams, K. C. I. E. 
1851. £ I los. 

Fibres. Report on Indian. By C. F. Cross, E. J. Bevan, &c. 1887. 5^. 
Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. Annual 

volumes, is. 6d. each. 
Forest Working Plans. By W. E. D'Arcy. (Second edition). 1892. ij-. 6d. 
Fort St. George Diary and Consultation Books; 1681 (Selection) 1893. 

y. dd. — 1682. 1894. 4,f. — ■ 1683. 1894. 5J-. 6d. — 1684. 1S95. 

c,s. dd. — 1685. 1895. -js. 

Geological Survey Department Publications. 

Glossary of Indian Terms. By H. H. Wilson. 1855. £ i loj-. 

Hastings, Warren, Selections from the Records of the Foreign Depart- 
ment relating to the Administration of. Edited by 
G. W. Forrest, B. A. (3 vols.) 1890. i6.t. 
„ „ The Administration of. (A reprint of the Introduction 

to the foregoing.) By G. W. Forrest, B. A. 1892. 
5 J-, dd. 

India Office Marine Records, List of. 1896. 5j. 

Kachin Language, Handbook of the. By H. F. Hertz. 1895. \s. 
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Lansdowne, Lord, The Administration of. By G. W. Forrest, B. A. 

1894. 2s. dd. 

Lepcha Grammar. By Colonel G. P. Mainwaring. 1876. 3J-. 
Lighthouse Construction and Illumination, Report on. By F. W. Ashpitel. 

1895. £ I gj. dd. 

Madras District Manuals (revised issues:) 
South Canara (2 vols.) 1894. \s. 
North Arcot (2 vols.) 1895. ds. 

Malabar Manual. By W. Logan. (3 vols.) 1891. £ I is. dd. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra. By Th. Goldstucl<er. 1861. £3. 

Manual of Hydraulics. By Captain H. D. Love, R. E. 1890. Jj. 

Marathi Dictionary. By J. T. Molesworth. 1857. \ds. 

Marathi Grammar. By the Rev. Ganpatrao R. Navalkar. (Third edition.) 
1894. \os. dd. 

Meteorological Department Publications. 

Muntakhabat-i-Urdu. (Second edition.) 1887. i.f. \od. 

Mutiny, the Indian, Selections from the Records of the Military De- 
partment relating to. Edited by G. W. Forrest, B. A. Vol. I. 1893. 
I2J-. dd. 

North-East Frontier of Bengal, Relations of the Government with the 
Hill Tribes of the. By Sir Alexander Macltenzie, K. C. S. I. 1884. 
ds. dd. 
North -West Provinces Gazetteer: 

I. Bundelkhand, 1874. %s. dd. — II. Meerut Part. I. 1875. ds. dd. — 
III. Meerut, Part. II. 1876. %s. dd. — IV. Agra, Part. I. 1876. 
8j-. dd. — V. Rohilldiand. 1879. 8j-. dd. — VI. Cawnpore, Go- 
rakhpur and Basti. 1881. 9^. — VII. Farulchabad and Agra. 1884. 
8.r. — VIII. Muttra, Allahabad and Fatehpur. 1884. \Qs. — IX. 
Shahjahanpur, Moradabad aud Rampur Native State. 1883. 8.f. — 
X. Himalayan Districts, Part. I. 1882. 13^-. — XI. Himalayan 
Districts, Part. II. 1884. I2j-.l dd. — XII. Himalayan Districts 
Part. III. 1886. I2J. — XIII. Azamgarh, Ghazipur and Ballia' 
1883. %s. — XIV. Benares, Mirzapur and Jaunpur. 1884. loj-. 

Oudh Gazetteer. (3 vols.) 1877 — 78. £ i. 

Paintings, &c. in the India Office, Descriptive Catalogue of. By \V. 

Forster. 1893. \s. 
Prakrita Prakasa. By E. B. Cowell. 1854. 9.f. 
Prem Sagar. By E. B. Eastwick. 1851. 15^. 

Rajputana Gazetteer. (3 vols.) 1879 — 80. 15^. 

Rigveda Sanhita. Vols. IV to VI. By Professor Max Miiller. 1862—74. 

£ 2 \2s. dd. per volume. 

Index to ditto. £ 2 5j-. 
Rigveda Translations. By H. H. Wilson. Vols I, III aud IV. 1850— 

66. 13^. dd. per volume. 

Vols. V and VI. 1888. \%s. per volume. 

Sanskritt MSS. in S. India, First and Second Reports on. By Dr. 

Hultzsch. 1895 — 96. Is. %d. each. 
Scientific Memoirs by Medical OfScers of the Indian Army: 

Part 1. 1885. IS. dd. — Part 11. 1887. 2s. dd. — Part III. 1888. 
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4^. — Part IV. 1889. IS. bd. — Part A'. 1890. 4^. — Part VI. 

1891. \s. — Part VII. 1892. 4.r. — Part VIII. 1S93. 4^-. — 

Part IX. 1895. 4J. 
Selections from the Records of the Burmese Hluttaw. 1889. (ss. 
Sikkim Gazetteer. By H. H. Risley, C. I. E., and others. 1894. I2.r. 6(/. 
Specimens of Languages in India. By Sir G. Campbell, K. C. S. I. 

1874. £ I. i6.r. 
Survey Department Publications. 

Surveys 1875 — 90, Memoir on the Indian. By C. E. D. Black. 1891. 
7J-. 6(/. 

Tamil Papers. By Andrew Robertson. i8go. 4.r. 

Technical Art Series of Illustrations of Indian Architectural Decorative 
Work for the use of Art Schools and Craftsmen : 

1886—87. (6 plates.) 2s. — 1888—89. (18 plates.) ds. — 1890. 

(C2 plates.) 4.1. — 1S91. (18 plates.) bs. — 1892. (13 plates.) 

4J-. (>d. — 1S93. (12 plates) 4^-. — 1894. (14 plates.) <^s. — 

1895. (12 plates.) \s. — 1896. (15 plates.) 4^-. 

Telegu Reader. By C. P. Brown. (2 vols.) 1852. 14^-. 

Textile Manufactures and Costumes of the People of India. By Dr. Forbes. 

Watson. 1866. £ I. \s. 
Tibetan-English Dictionary. By H. A. Jaeschke. 1881. £ i. 
Timber, Mensuration of. By P. J. Carter. 1893. \s. 
Tobacco. Cultivation and Preparation of, in India. By Dr. Forbes 

Watson. 1 87 1. 5^-. 
Tombs or Monuments in Bengal, Inscriptions on. Edited by C. R. 
Wilson, M.A. 1896. 3.r. iid. 

Vikramarka, Tales of. By Ravipati Gurumurti. 1850. \s. 

Yield tables of the Scotch Pine. By W. Schlich, Ph. D. 1889. \s. 

N.B. In addition to the above, a large number of departmental re- 
ports, &c., are on sale at tlie various Government presses in India. 
These publications are not kept in stock at the India Office : but should 
copies of them be required, they will be furnished (on payment), as 
far as possible, from the supply received for oflicial purposes. 

In all cases applications for publications must be made through the 
official agents. 
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Aibuthnot, F. F., lo, 15 
D'Aicy, W. E. D., 25 
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Bacon, Wisner, 21 

Ball, C. J., 18 

Beal, S., ig 

Bemmelen, J. F. van, 9 

Bennet, W. H., 18 

Benington, B. J., g 

Bevan, E. J., 25 

Bezold, C, 3 

Biesen, C. van deu, 22 

Birdwood, Sir C, 25 
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Blackden, M. W., 4 
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Brown, C. P., 27 

Browne, Edward G., g 

Budde, K., 18 

Budge, E. A. Wallis 4, 14, 15 
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Burnell, A. C., 25 
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Carter, P. J., 27 
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Cunningham, Sir A., 25 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 

AVith this number we enter upon the eighth year of 
the pubHcation of our « Oriental List." Four years 
ago in the first number of our fourth volume we 
thanked our readers for the generous support we had 
received from various quarters, including some flatte- 
ring notices in our contemporaries referring to the 
value of our «List", and we now tender our thanks 
to an extended circle of readers. Within recent years 
the number of works on oriental subjects has incre- 
ased enormously, and our «List" was started with 
the object of furnishing a record of such works which 
should be published at regular intervals. Our aim has 
therefore been to give each month a complete list of 
oriental books published in England, on the Conti- 
nent, in the East and in America, while under the 
heading « Notes and Ne\\'s" we have endeavoured to 
give a faithful account of the progress made during 
the month in the various branches of oriental lear- 
ning, literature and archaeology. The encouragement 
we have continuously received from the beginning of 
the undertaking emboldens us to believe that the 
«List" has really supplied a want on the part of those 
who from taste or profession are interested in the 
languages , literatures and antiquities of the East , 
and we therefore venture to appeal to our readers 
who are in the habit of consulting our «List" when 
making out their orders to send them to us direct. 
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